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"RIENZI" AND "YGRAINE."* 

"This is the Tragredy of Claudas andTgraine, which is set down in the chronicles 
of Aylmar, King of South Galis and the Outer Isles. There was a great King, who 
reigned in South Galis, which is a land not marked on map, but lying towards the 
sunrise ; a fair land, girt about with sea, and having wide moorlands, and broad 
waters, and a great mountain in the midst of it. Now Claudas had taken to wife 
Ygraine, who was a woman excellent in beauty, and of a noble and courageous spirit ; 
and in all things these two had one love and, as it were, one soul. But it fell out 
that Finn, who was the King of the Outer Isles, which lie toward the sunset, and 
are overgrown with great and gloomy forests, beholding Ygraine and the sunshine of 
her presence, loved her and straightway desired her for his wife ; and to this end he 
conspired with Lavaine, who was the brother of Ygraine, that they should privily 
slay Claudas ; which having done, Finn wedded Ygraine, and he also set I>avaine 
over the Kingdom of South Galis. And becau.se Ygraine wept and refused all 
comfort, Thora, the mother of Finn, and a woman in whom was the wisdom of the 
North, the knowledge of runes, and of dark sayings and enchantments, gave to her 
a draught of forgetfulness, so that her memory slept upon all the past. Yet for all 
the.se things did God bring into judgment those evil doers, setting strife between 
their houses, and bringing upon King Finn strange .sorrow and an evil end. And 
for the blind one who foretold these dooms, it is written in the Book of Aylmar that 
none knows his name. Nor for us shall any learn either who he was, nor whence his 
coming. But surely to him who hath sinned, and to him also who hath greatly 
striven, sometimes God sendeth the Seer, who tells of days to come. And to each is 
his visage full of familiar strangeness ; yet each methinks beholdeth it diversely. 
And none or few by seeking have found him ; but many have met him, coming to 
read the secret thoughts of the heart, at dawning, at noonday, and at dusk." 

I confess to having been at once attracted to the author of the two 
tragedies which make up this little volume, by reading first The Argument, 
as here set forth, of the Arthurian romance which E. Hamilton Moore 
has embodied in dramatic form. "Whether the name be a real name or 
—shall I call it a penonym ?— I do not know ; but I believe that I betray 
no confidence in pleading guilty to this much knowledge on the matter, 
that my author is an authoress, happy in her early twenties, and rich in the 
promise of far more than fair achievement. That Argument is written in 
a Poet's prose, to begin with ; and to the tutored ear, about a Poet's prose 
there can be no mistake. Simple a.s is the result in appearance, every 
word has been well weighed ; though I would rather— if such a criticism is 
not too infinitely small — that my young poet had not ended her argument 
on a monosyllable. It spoils the rhythm, just a little bit. And not alone 
the expression and the imagery are apt to betray a poet through his prose. 
The rhythmic cadence should caress the ear ; as it does here. The reader 
nust fall in love with it ; he knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 
The land " not marked on map, but lying towards the sunrise; a fair 
! 'aiid, girt about with sea, and having wide moorlands, and broad waters, 
^and a great mountain in the midst of it," is to me a description to 
i remember ; a gem in self-restraint, complete in sound, and suggesting as 
i much as pages of word-painting have been expended on before now. In the 
text of the young lady's plays, the influence of Shakespeare is of course 
apparent, as to my mind it should be. Not to have studied Shakespeare 
is to be ungrounded in English letters; and to study him, for a 
poet, is to be influenced by him always. That much was apparent 
even in the maturer work of Stephen Phillips, as a tragic dramatist 
more entirely himself than any of my time. But with my authoress 
it is not too apparent. There is even something of Swinburne 
— something too much perhaps— in the rather undramatic cha- 
racter of the more colloquial snatches of dialogue ; and where she 
turns to prose, the effort is too apparent. Likewise she sins through 
under-elaboration, a fault eminently on the right side, suggestive of the 
self-mistrust which attends on all better promise, and on all truer work, 
, until the fulness of time has come. Ygraine is in three short acts — and 
i that is not enough. Without elaboration, character falls short. The 
character of the heroine herself, for instance, remains perforce too sketchy, 
as do all ; and in the outline of the blind seer and soothsayer this sketchi- 
i * Two Tragediet. By E. Hamilton Moore. Manchester: Shcrratt & Hughes. 1901. 
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,n Tl ^T"" ^ dangerous fault. That strange Tiresias is well suggested 

ntroduced at ail, these semi-supernatural beings should bear a charmed 
hfe, and wear an unapproachable dignity. About the beautyand dramTtic 
effect of much of the writing, however, there can be no mistake at aU 

^'■"-"•''''^'- You .shall go to him 

Garbed as a queen, and all bedecked with gems 
L.VL'REL. He would not know me so ; and I should fear 

The mocks of the rough soldiers, and the ways 
Of the wild wood, so lonely even by day. 
But ah, my tears, like long white strings of pearis 
Before his coming shall run down, oh Queen, 
For thee and for thy purpose 
YcnAiNE. 'r, 

uo not weep. 
I charge thee, do not weep. I am as glad 
As any maid upon her marriage night. 
And shy with new strange trembling. It I might 
I would forget the sweetness of his kiss. 
To feel it as at first. Come— let us in 1 

__ I would fnrget, the^weetneiw nf hi» n^ ^' 

As beautiful as once, long, long ago I ''"^" 

[They go into tlu, ,leeping chamber, a,id the curtain U drann 

I will nrrtinSht"""- "''"' ""^'"' '^'-^ ^'-' "'■" ^■'•"«- 

Thora. v„ r .,1. r^ , 

No ; for the Gods 

Have blinded yon, and darkened both your eyes 

Wivvr ^"'l»^"t your ears, having writ woe upon you! 

riNN. I tell you none has stood before my might ! 

Claudas, of whom the poets in their lay 

Sang as a golden eagle soaring high 

Up to a golden sun, my arrow pierced 

And brought him to my feet. I robbed his nest, 

And set jny yellow gosling on the eyrie 

That he had watched on. Did Lavaine withstand ? 

Am I not King of Galis and the Isles \ 

Shall Aylmer yet prevail? Hear how the winds ! 

Wailing, and all the weeping of the heavens 

Portend his fall. 



ness becomes a dangerous fault. That strange Tiresias is well suggested 
in The Argument : but in the play the promise remains unfulfilled. If 
introduced at all, these semi-supernatural beings should bear a charmed 
life, and wear an unapproachable dignity. About the beauty and dramatic 
effect of much of the writing, however, there can be no mistake at all, 

Ygraise. Yon shall go to him 

Garbed as a queen, and all bedecked with gems. 
Laukei.. He would not know mc so; and I should fear 

The mocks of the rough soldiers, and the ways 
Of the wild wood, so lonely even by day. 
But ah, my tears, like long white strings of pearls 
Before his coming shall run down, oh Queen, 
For thee and for thy purpose. 
Ygraine. Do not weep. 

I charge thee, do not weep. I am as glad 
As any maid upon her marriage night. 
And shy with new strange trembling. If I might 
I would forget the sweetness of his kiss. 
To feel it as at first. Come— let ns in ! 

I would forget the sweetness of bis Viaa, r — 

As beautiful as once, long, long ago ! 

ITIiey go into tlie ileeping chamber, and the riirtain is drawn 
acToti, hiding them, ycxt moment Tliora enters trith Finn. 
Fiss. I will not go to-night. 

Thora. No ; for the Gixls 

Have blinded yon, and darkened both your eyes 
And shut your ears, having writ woe upon you 1 ' 

FlSN. I tell you none has stoo<l before my might I 

Claudas, of whom the poets in their lay 
Sang as a golden eagle soaring high 
Up to a golden sun, my arrow pierced 
And brought him to my feet. I robbed his nest. 
And set jny yellow gosling on the eyrie 
That he had wateheil on. Did Lavaine withstand t 
Am I not King of Galis and the Ules ! 
Shall Aylmer yet prevail ? Hear how the winds 
Wailing, and all the weeping of the heavens 
Portend his fall. 

Too many of these lines, again, end on a monosyllable, a common fault which 
watchfulness must cure. But the highest— notably Tennyson— have been 
too often guilty of it. Of the irregular line— in blank verse quite 
invaluable, and of all the Shakespearian masteries one of the greatest — our 
young poet is a keen and timely judge. That in itself proves the true 
poetic ear, at once. She must beware of word-coining though. It is 
attractive and legitimate, but not to be abused. " Bedecked " is of course 
common. But " bemocked " and " beglos.sed " appear in one page of Rienzi : 
and with all respect for bethumping and beshrewing, the prefix craves 
more wary walking. 

If Rienzi tempts me less than Ygraine — and of the two plays it is the 
more elaborate— I must attribute it to the subject simply. In the first 
place, it is not a subject which much suggests poetry. In the second, it is 
one on which, in fiction, the last word was practically .said some time ago 
— in Miss Mitford's drama as I think (unless my memory is at fault as to 
the author), and in Bulwer Lytton's noble novel. Of all the cheap and 
easy critical cant of the day, the fashion of everlastingly sneering at 
Bulwer is as bad a specimen as most, particularly on the part of scribes 
who, to justify their sneers, never read a word of the authors they sneer 
at. Thackeray once turned into amusing ridicule one of " the Barnet s ' 
worst pieces of work ; but that does not affect the credit of one of the 
most inventive, varied, and cultivated brains of the last century. Nor 
was it intended to do so. The legendary charm which invests Ygraine, 
which the young poet would do well to develop, is of necessity missing in 
Eienzi — but the same qualities of promise are all there. And at her 
age none can expect more. It asked for more than a critic — it asked for 
a seer— to forecast a Shakespeare out of the conceits of Love's Labour's 
Lost. But no true critic could miss the qualities— no generous critic fail 
to point them out. One of my young lady's lyrics let me quote, to give a 
taste of her very gracious gift in that way — 

" Scented heads of mignonette 
In my sunlit window set, 
Green and grey, and heart of gold ; 
Never wandering bee so bold 
To suck your sweet. 

" Roses yellow, white, and red, 
Dew upon your petals shed ; 
Dream beneath the summer sky 
While the golden hours go by 
With reluctant feet." 

Except that the variation of metre in the last line is wrong, for the pur- 
poses both of music and of workmanship, the touch here is the true one. 
Humour these plays do not themselves suggest ; but there is an impal- 
pable something in the writing which whispers that it may be there. Let 
uiy young dramatist carefully watch and tend it, for great is its relief in 
tragedy, the path whereof is beset with bowls and daggers. It is the 
most ticklish of instruments to use. I who set down these lines have been 

' guilty in m v time of three tragedies, whe reof twQ have been enacted, Of , 

course I am of opinion that the unacted one is much the best. And at 
this hour of the day I may own that my own humours worried me. 
ISIatthew Arnold, to me as kindly a critic as— our " seasons' difference " 
allowed for— he was for many years a close friend, used expressions 
about the White Pilgrim which gratified me much, but frankly observed 
that the comic scenes reminded him of Sheridan Knowles. That was a 
blow, but I fear not unmerited: and Sheridan Knowles is not, 1 
confess, a poet for whom I should care to break a lance with any man. 
: And when Irving produced my Itavensfood at the Lyceum, an authority 
complained to him after the first night that he thought it a little depre.ss- 
ing. " Yes ? " said the manager in the dry fashion his friends know so 
well. " The author meant it for a tragedy, don't you know ? Do you 
find Hamlet exhilarating ? " Lastly, my final compliments to Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, in this connection, for giving me as good a laugh as I have often 
enjoyed, by as quiet a piece of truth and fun combined as I remember. 
We were chatting over various plays and men when he said, " You have 
the quality of Humour, sir, I think. That's a fine thing for you, .is you 
write blank verse. Saves you from making an ass of yourself. ' Our 
latest young recruit to Tragedy runs no danger of that. 

FELTHAM : Jaly 24th, 1901. HERMAN MERIVALE. 
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DEAMATIS PERSONS. 



Roman Barons. 



Stefano Colonna 

GuiDo Colonna . 

Oksini ) 

KiBNZi .... Senator of Rome, returned 
after seven years' exile. 
Walter op Montreal-A Bandit Chieftain. 
Akimbaldo 
Brettone . . 
Petrarch . . 
Cecco Vecchio 
Ltjcio . . . 
Cateeina . . 

GlCLIETl'A . . 

Caterina's Maid. 

Soldiers, Citizens, Dancing Girls, (fee. 



Y His brothers. 

A Poet. 

A Smith. 

Captain of Rienzi's Guard. 

Wife of Eienzi. 

Daughter of Cecco. 



ACT I. 



RIENZI. 

Scene I. — Interior of a Church or Cloister. The 
tombs and monuments of the Colonna family 
on either hand. The Cardinal Colonna, Stbpano 
CoLONNA, and Guido Colonna present. 

The Stlvestbe Sisters, followed hy some of 
the adherents of the Colonna family, enter, and 
pass through, the Sisters chanting. 

Hymn of the Sylvester Sisters. 

Have mercy. Lord ! Thine ear incline. 

The glory of Colonna's line 

Lie low entombed in the dust. 

Their limbs are mixed with kindred clay. 

Have mercy on their souls, we pray, 

pitiful and just. 

For Thou hast made us as the grass ; 
Like flowers we flourish, fade, and pass, 
And brief our life, and swiftlji spent. 
Lord, when the last assize is set, 
Thine handiwork wUt Thou forget, 
God Omnipotent? 

From the fllame that dieth never. 
From the worm that gnaweth ever. 
By Thy pity. Lord, deliver 
AJud set free. 

Cleanse, O cleanse from earthly stains, 
Thro' the Purgatorial pains 
Man to save Thy love ordains — 
Miserere Domine ! 
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Blot from Thy recording scroll 
Sinful deed of each poor soul, 
In the Book of Life enroll, 
In Thy bliss our portion be. 

[Exeunt Sisters. 

Stepano. The glory of Colonna's house departs, 
And we live after to beweep its fall ; 
Vain exercise of strength and memory ! 
Triumph of death ! So sound, so deep their sleep. 
We are infect with slumber, and forget, 
Almost, to curse the hand that struck them down. 

Cardinal. Whom wUt thou curse 1 Wilt thou add 
sin to sorrow? 
They sleep. Dost thou begrudge them so their rest 
That thou would' st call them from that blessed state 
To share the accustomed bitterness of earth? 
let not grief, tempestuous, break her bounds. 
Nor mar the hallowed calm of those beneath. 

GuiDO. Garlands and flowers I strew upon their 
tombs, 
Hang their memorials with dark-leaved laurel. 
Whose budding shoots, cut from the parent stem. 
Shall figure forth their early fading fame. 

Stef. 0, withered all the promise of their prime I 
Too deep, too deep they drank the letheaa cup. 
And left a widowed house, a childless hope. 

[Enter Orsini, armed, and cloaked. 

Orsini. What ! does Colonna tarry midst the tombs 
When danger threats the living? Leave your dead, 
Nor wish them back to grace the tyrant's triumph.. 

Card. Who art thou, say, that with the clash of 
steel. 
And words ill-omened, breakest our solemn rites? 
Speak, speak, thy name, thine errand I 
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Ors. [Uncloah.] Wilt thou knowT 

Is thine eye dim, thine ear grown deaf with age ? 
Look on me, reverend Father. 

Card. Ha ! Orsini t 

GuiDO. How ! An Orsini mid Colonna's dead ? 

[Draws. 

Ors. Be patient ! Not in enmity I came. 
Not to profane your grief. I too have mourned. 
The hand that struck you left not me untouched. 

Stkf. Comest thou to weep with us? 

Ors. I come to warn you. 

Away with speed, would ye avoid their fate, 
For as I speak, Rienzi is returned. 

All. Returned ! 

Ors. Not two days' journey from the city. 

Which, on the third, he enters in his triumph. 
He hath the people's voice, the Pope's, e'en now 
They bless the messenger that brought these tidings. 
Crown all the ways with garlands, boughs and banners. 
And dedicate to death Rienzi's foes. 

Card. Ill-omened messenger ! So then 'twas true. 
That gathering rumour that this same Rienzi 
Returned again after his seven year exile 
As Senator to Rome. 

Ors. Yea, even so. 

His prowess in the wars hath weaved anew 
The wreath of laurel that before was withered. 
Come, courage ! Once we have o'erthrown his power. 
We'll pluck his pinions bare, and leave him grovelling. 

Card. blind, impolitic, designing fool. 
That flees its own creation ! 'Twas my hand 
First set this deed afoot, for when, long since. 
Before the Holy Father at Avignon, 
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This upstart came amid the Embassy, 

I played with him, and thought to shape a tool 

For mine own use ; first brought him in disgrace 

For speaking over-harsh of the Colonna, 

And later raised him to a — notary 1 

Some dangerous sparks of young enthusiasm. 

Chaotic schemes to build a better world, 

I thought to quench by granting mean success 

(For failure drives to nobler emulation), 

And bind him to my service in the granting. 

Stbf. Let us to Palestrina ! Let us hence ! 
There gather strength to shake his new-grown glory. 
The people crown to-day, and kill to-morrow. 
And those who first applaud may first rebel. 

Ors. But now to escape, or all our hopes are lost. 
To Pfdestrina haste ! For there his might 
Threatens your towers, and he has men and gold. 
Wrung, by what flattering art rumour reports not, 
From Walter of Montreal, the bandit chieftain. 

Card. What I thinks he that our bastioned walls 
will stoop 
To his barbaric herds ? false conceit ! 
Come, pluck me down yon torch. Known but to me 
There is a secret passage leads from hence 
And guides our steps to safety. Follow on. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. — A Street in Borne hung with garlands and 
flowers. A crowd in holiday dress gathej-ing as 
the scene proceeds In the street a house with a 
low balcony overgrown with flowers. In the 
balcony Giulibtta discovered. 

GiTJLiETTA sings : 

Scented heads of mignonette 
In my sunlit window set. 
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Green and grey, and heart of gold ; 
Never wandering bee so bold 
To suck your sweet. 

Roses yellow, white, and red. 
Dew upon your petals shed ; 
Dream beneath the summer sky 
While the golden hours go by 
With reluctant feet. 

[She gathers flowers. Enter, in the street 
below, GuiDO and Oesini, cloaked. 

Ors. Hither comes all the throng. Stand we aside. 
Say, did'st thou mark the bearing of this upstart? 

GuiDO. Methought he rod© as one that felt upon hin^ 
The gaze of the whole world, and feared it not. 

Ors. Nay, craved it rather. Knowest thou not his 
pride? 

GuiDO. And yet I marvelled when I saw the man. 
So well he aped the bearing of a king. 
That I was stirred to reverence as he passed, 
And thought a crown had well become his brow. 

Ors. No more of this ! Hark how the people shout. 
Let us withdraw ourselves and mark unnoted. 

[Exeunt. 

Cbcco. [Who has entered the halcony.'\ Now, child, 
the golden days are come again. Now shalt thou see 
the people get their rights, so long withheld by these 
presumptuous barons — these who, while they might, 
had snatched the bread from our mouths — and for 
what ? To cut one another's throats withal. 

GiUL. The good estate returns 1 
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Cecco. Aye, you say true. 

No more false judgments, nor respect of persons ; no 
taxes to weigh heavy on the poor. The wheel has 
gone round ; 'tis the others now pay for all. 

{Re-enter Orsini with a Citizen. 

Ors. They say he dare not force the tribute? Is 
this so ? 

CiT. Nay, it is very certain the people will stand no 
taxes. 

Ors. He is a bold man who begins his government 
with a " dare not." 

CiT. He loves the people. 

Ors. He is well advised ;, 

Oh, ay ! the people 1 These are your only king makers ! 

CiT. Sir, you say very true. 

{They part. 

Cecco. Hear how they shout down there. Boy, do 
they come 1 

Boy. Aye, you may see the steel caps of the soldiers 
gleam there in the sunshine. 

Cecco. They come ! Tliey come I 

The Crowd. Viva Rienzi ! Live the good estate I 

[The procession enters : Ribnzi, his guard, 
his German Mercenaries, Cardinal 
Alboenoz, Caterina, Petrarch, Brbt- 
TONB, and Arimbaldo, &c. 

Cecco. Viva Rienzi ! Look, child, does he mark us ? 
Would he but look ! 

GiUL. Tell me, is this Rienzi, 

Clad in a suit of silver shining mail, 
Bareheaded, with a wreath of laurel on his brow? 
He bears him as a god ! 
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Cecco. Aye, strew thy roses. 

GiuL. Ah ! but one glance — but one ! He passes by ! 
Take, take my flowers, taJie them all ; 
Crush them, pass on, nor note. 
And more methinks I give thee than I know. 
Heigh-ho ! I have no heart now to laughter. Let us in. 

[Bxeunt. 
[Procession passes out.^ 



Scene III. — The same street. The street clears, the 
crowd following the procession. It grows slowly 
dark, and one or two lights appear. Abimbaldo 
and Bebttonb enter, and, following shortly after, 
GuiDO and Orsini. 

Abim. Aye, shout, applaud the bubble ere it breaks 1 
Laurel and purple robes and pageantry ! 
Toys, toys for children ! 

Brett. Oh ! 'tis past endurance. 

He hath squeezed and tossed us by. I tell thee, 

brother 

Arim. Soft, we are marked. Let us withdraw a 
while. 

[They retire and tali. 

GuiDO. 'Tis said he marches straight on Palestrina ; 
Thither let us, and use all 'suasive arts 
To gain Montreal our friend. 

Ors. Ah, you are sanguine 1 

He is too deep engaged to this Rienzi 
For our persuasion. 

GuiDO. Tush ! he hath cause to hate him. 

And curse the hour in which he lent him ear. 
I tell you even now the tempest broods, 
Tho' all seem fair, Orsini. Mark those twain ; 
I'll hold some converse with them ere we part. 
You know their story? 
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Ors. Nay, I know them not. 

GuiDO. Well, hearken ! Let us seem to pass them 

by, 

And I will tell thee. 

[They walk apart. 

Arim. Come, they talk of us ; 

They follow us. What will you and who are you? 

GuiDO. Friends who would aid you. 

Brett. Go, we know you, go. 

Who sent you here to spy and follow us ? 

GuiDO. No spies, my friend. A word now in your 
ear. \Whis'pers.'\ 

Bkett. What, say you so 1 This place is open — come. 
E'en as we speak, mark yonder revellers. 

Ors. Rienzi's foreign guard. 

Brett. Oh ! let us hence ! 

Nor brook their insolence whom our folly fosters. 

[Exeunt. 

[A party of German Soldiers enter as these leave.] 
1st Sold. Halt, there! Who goes? 

2nd Sold. Tush ! night birds ; let them pass. 

Are you for the tavern, comrades ? Come, a song. 

[They sing.] 

In om: far native land 

There is snow on tlie hUls ,; 

Where the great mountains stand 

There is rain on the rills. 

Loud is the blast in the branch of the pine ; 

Ah, maiden, the goblet, the flagon, the wine. 

[They pass out. It is dark. 
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[GiULiETTA comes into the balcony.] 

How empty shows the street now he is gone ; 

As some bare niche, lacking the sculptured saint, 

Is vacant, void of meaning, use or grace. 

And even so my life away from him. 

Away from him 1 I dream. It cannot be ! 

He is my life — he — he ! Sweet God, sweet God ! 

Even if he loves me not, I yield Thee thanks 

That I love him. It is no sin I trow. 

No word of love I ask, not one least word 1 

But to be near him, but to look upon him. 

Do one small service, and then farewell life. 

And I'll die singing. Stay, there is a way 

And yet my heart mi^ves me, lest I fail. 

There is a way ! I'll put it to the test ! 

Oh, kindly dark, ere laughing dawn discover 

My coward fears, lend me thy dusky cloak, 

And from my own faint heart conceal its trembling I 

Come, resolution, nerve my failing strength. 

And guide my steps to him, sweet heaven, to him 1 



[Scene closes.] 



ACT II. 



Scene I. — A chamber, richly hung. Catbrina and a 
Maid discovered. 

Cat. Draw me yon curtain. Is the sun yet set ? 

Maid. Setting e'en now. The heat is overpast, 
And these poor flowers, that have so drooped andi 

fallen. 
All the hot noonday, lift their heads again. 

Cat. Would it were night ! The air is still and dead. 
And hardly breathes for heat and extreme languor. 
Is my lord yet returned ? 

Maid I know not, lady. 

Cat. Close me the curtain. How the pale light! 
glares ! 
Oh, I am smothered ! Wake yon drowsy slave. 
And bid him sprinkle perfumes all about ; 
And let another fan me as I sit. 
And thou shalt sing those verses Petrarch made — 
Was it not Petrarch made these same? 

Maid. 'Twas he; 

And gave them to my hand ; 'tis now two days since. 

Cat. Well, now I look on them, I will not, neither. 

Maid. Shall I not sing? 

Cat. Nay, put away thy lute. 

Whence are these roses that bestrew the marble ? 

Maid. 'Twas one who loves you bade me lay them, 
thus. 
That, as you passed, your feet might crush their petals. 

Cat. Gather them up ; I cannot see a flower 
Drooping to thirsty death nor pity it. 
How sayest thou ? One who loves me 1 
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Maid. Lucio, madam, 

Who looked, ere night should fall, to wait on thee. 

Cat. Child, bridle well thy tongue, nor talk of love 
'Twixt him and me. 

Maid. Oh, lady, grant your pardon ; 

I meant no wrong. 

Cat. Greater thou could'st not do 

Than call my love in question to my lord. 
" Ere night !" Methinlis thou hast delayed too long ; 
He may be here e'en now ! Come, quick, my mirror ! 
Bring me my necklet and my earrings — hasten ! 
Powder my hair, and lay aside this scarf ; 
These flowers are faded ; tling them out of doors. 
One rosebud for my bosom — nay, one only. 
And light yon silver cresset o'er my head. 
So that the light fall on me thus, even thus ; 
And let me read upon this book of verses. 
While one makes music, softly, yet more soft. 
To still this foolish trembling. Aye, the book. [Reads. 
" Oh, Love, thy heart is as a golden lute 
To whose clear modulations all the gods 
Chant in low cadence." . . . Ah ! . . . How seem I now? 

Maid. [Aside.] As one who waits a lover. Oh, all 
perfect. 

Cat. What, am I at my best? 

Maid. Never more lovely. 

Cat. Why dost thou smUe ? 'Tis for myself I robe 
me, 
And not for any other, save my pleasure. 

And were there in this world but I myself 

Hark, 'tis his step — he comes ! 

[Enter Lucio, and with him Giulibtta, who 
is dressed as a page. 

Luc. Dear lady, greeting ! 
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Cat. Lucio— ah, 'tis thou ! 

What, comest thou then with tidings of my lord? 
So wert thou doubly welcomed for his sake. 

Luc. Better a single welcome for mine own, 
But that the having that were too much grace. 
Yet tidings do I bear, tho' not for these 
I sought thy presence, lady. 

Cat. Oh, be swift. 

And tell me he is well. 

Luo. Well and victorious. 

Cat. Now, heaven be praised for this ! 

Luc. The proud Colonna, 

Back driven on their fortress in confusion, 
Leave him now leisure to retrace his steps 
Once more to Rome, where urgent matter calls him. 

Cat. Friend, thou art welcome. 

Luc. Were not these good tidings ? 

Well, favom- makes me bold to crave a boon. 
I pray thee, lady, look upon this boy. 
Come hither, Giulio, kneel before this lady 
And ask htr grace. 

Cat. In truth a gentle boy. 

What would' st thou? Oh, this bashfulness becomes 

thee! 
What, art thou dazed ? See, Lucio, he is fair. 

Luc. Ay, madam, as when Cupid waits on Venus. 

Cat. Out, flattery, out ! Speak, lovely boy, what 
would' st thou ? 

GiUL. To serve thee, lady, and the Senator. 

Cat. Oh, 'tis my lord, not me ! Thus are they all. 
Nay, rise, boy, rise ; it shall be as thou wilt. 
If yet my word may move him. Ay de mi ! 
Look, Lucio, all the world runs after him. 
And I am left. 
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Luc. Lady, lie dotli thee wrong. 

The whole world may accuse his churlishness. 

Cat. What hath the world to do 'twixt him and me 1 
I charge thee, Lucio, even by my love. 
If men should chide my lord, or speak him. cold. 
Give back the lie, and say he loves me well, 
And I am happy, seeing hiru so honoured. 
And yet, my Lucio, 'tis no lie they say ; 
My lord forgets me, tarries seldom by me ; 
He hath the root of love, but those sweet buds 
And fragrant flowers . . Oh, women are such fools ! 
And still methinks, I would not have him blamed. 
Lucio, what was thy boon 1 

Luc. 'Tis asked and granted. 

You are too gentle, lady, he too churlish, 
And this and that too common on the lip 
Of rude unlicensed comment for denial 
Light and unauthorised. Give me some token 
To bind me to thy service. I wUl follow, 
And urge the lie with more emboldened buffet, 
Having this favour. 

Cat. Lucio, take this scarf, 

And knot it on thine arm and bear it thus, 
A token. . . . Hark ! whence springs that clamour, 
Lucio? 

Luc. I know not ! May it be 1 so soon ? Sweet lady. 
My heai-t's life blood shall guard 

Attendants. [Withouf.] "What, lights there, 

lights ! 

JIaid [Coming forward.] Your pardon, lady ! 

Cat. Ha! What, art thou there I 

Thou art so sudden ! Speak, whence is this clamour? 

Maid. Your noble husband ! 
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Cat. How, returned so soon 1 

Lucio, farewell. Come, come, where is this boy? 
Rienzi come already ! Let us haste 
To gi-eet his entrance. Thou art pale, sweet boy. 
Come, take my fan. 

GiUL. Lady, there is no need ; 

He is at hsind. 

Cat. Who— how? 

GiTTL. Your lord, my lady. 

He hath forestalled your haste. 

Cat. My loved Rienzi ! 

KiBNZi. [Entering.] This to the Cardinal ; this for 
Palestrina ; 
Look to it that my faithful fellow soldiers 
Be well bestowed. These to the public squares. 
That all may read, and cause loud proclamation 
Of our intent throughout the streets of Rome. 

Cat. And not one word for me? 

RiBN. Sweet Caterina, 

In truth I am to blame, yet blame me not. 
For bending all my care on things of state. 
I am a warrior wedded to my sword, 
My soldiers my brave offspring ; Senator, 
And wedded to my Rome, my citizens 
The children of my love. 

Cat. Would that I were 

Rome or thy sword, that I might charm thy thought. 

RiBN. Sweet, be thyself, and after these and heaven 

[She turns away. 
The dearest thing I treasure. Thou art pale 1 
Thou hast wept my absence. Come, come, this werei 

folly. 
Who is this boy ? 
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Luc. One who -would serve Rienzi. 

RiBN. Art thou discreet and faithful? Canst thoui 
wile 
With boyish jest and song the heavy hour? 
Silent thou art, and modest, if thy heart 
Be blazoned in those blushing characters. 

Cat. My lord, will you to table ? You are wearied. 

RiEN. To table, true ; but to the Council Chamber I 
I must begone. 

Cat. I pray thee, ere thou goest, 

Give one brief hour to m© and to repose. 
Tell me that thou art well, and let me see 
That 'tis even so, or I shall dream, thou gone, 
Some vision hath bemocked my hopeful heart. 
And 'twas not thou. 

RiEN. One hour — one hour, so be it. 
Yet not one minute more, my Caterina. 

Cat. Call me thy Caterina, and all's well. 
Lucio, I pray thee bear me faithful witness, 
That next his Rome, his sword, his hopes of heaven, 
My lord loves me ; calls me his Caterina, 
And grants my asking. Farewell, Lucio, 
Think now on thine allegiance and thine oath ! 

RiBN. What's this? 

Cat. A jest. [Aside.] And yet a bitter 

one. 
Come, my sweet lord, my hour is running out ; 
Give me thy hand. Remember, Lucio ! 

[Exeunt Caterina, Rienzi, and all but Ltrcio. 

Luc. Remember, Lucio ! Oh, what need for this ? 
What other office should remembrance hold 
If this should be forgot ? Sweet Caterina, 
Be dearer to me than my soldier's sword. 
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Dearer than aught on earth ; and in thy favour 
Lie all my hopes of heaven. 
Oh, fair beyond all price, beyond all praise ! 
The dull Rienzi knows not half thy worth ; 
Thou art all light, all fire — he cold, dead earth. 

Curtain. 



Scene III. — A Garden Terrace. Rienzi, attended by 
GitiLiETTA, meeting Petrarch. 

Pete. I have waited you this hour. Come youj 
from Council? 

Rien. Aye; where I got naught but cannot andj 
will not. 
But so beglossed with fllattering terms and phrases 
That the poor words dare not peep out. 

Petr. Oh, your great men's pills are ever sugared 
thus. 

Rien. Greatness — what is't? A word, an empty 
breath. 
The crowd that so beery and envy us 
That we go clad in purple, could they see 
On what unstable foundations greatness stands. 
Would rather weep, methinlts. 

Petr. What is the matter 1 

Rien. My treasuries are empty, and the people 
WUl bear no hint of tribute. What to do ? 
The coffers of the Church are locked and barred 
To our most urgent importunity. 
Tho' Palestrina waver, yet it falls not. 
And worse than these and heavier on my heart, 
Montreal, the bandit chieftain, at our gate 
Lies dight for war and threats the trembling city. 
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Pbtr. He lent you gold. 

RiBN. Ke and his bretiiren, aye. 

Not to Rienzi, but to Rome tliey lent 
Who now curse both and threaten swift destruction. 

Pete. I know thee, of what mettle thou art framed ; 
Danger's a tonic to thee. Put by fear, 
The People love thee, plead with them thy cause. 

RiEX. The People ! Oh, that many-headed monster 
Applauds the pageant and the pomp of state, 
Gapes on gold cloth and garlands : for the man ! — 
Strip him of these and see ! Oh, yet there was, 
Would we had lived to see it, once a Rome ; 
And Romans once, the age holds not their equal, 
W^ho set the pattern to the wondering world 
In all things noble. We are fallen from thence. 

Petr. Fallen indeed, yet not beyond reprieve. 
The People raised thee. . . 

RiEN. Say I climbed upon them. 

Ho Giulio there ! 

GiiTL. My lord ! 

RiBN. Go, fetch thy lute, 

And lull the languid ear of afternoon 
With song. 

GiuL. That will I gladly, dearest master. 

[Exit. 
Petr. Thou art changed of late. 

RiBN. How changed? 

"btr. I cannot hit it. 

RiEN. And am I changed in truth and only I ? 
My Roman people ! I had died for them. 
They drove me forth, and bowed their brutish necks 
To the harsh yoke of lordly tyranny. 
I climbed at first for Rome, now Rome for me. 
And if she set a crown upon my brow 
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Pete. Cola, you dream 1 [Enter Gitjlietta. 

KiBN. A dream ! well, call it so. How now, my 
Giulio? 

GiTJL. What shall I sing, my master T 

RiEN. As thou wilt. 

Mark him ; his voice is low and tunable. 

Petr. Oh, sing of love, sweet page ! 
It is the only theme under wide heaven. 

RiEN. Alas, alas ! how should he know of love 1 
He is too young, too tender. 

GiUL. Tea, my lord. 

Yet let me sing of love, even as I may ; 
For though I know but little of that craft. 
Yet oft-times marking those who sigh for ladies, 
I have caught their bearing and can mock their song. 
Like a caged bird that mimics all it hears. 

RiEN. Well, be a feigned lover for the nonce. 
Sing, boy ! and thou, think that he sings thy Laura. 

GiUL. \_Sings.] 

Since I could not choose but love thee, 

But to look on thee was folly. 

For a star that's high above me 

I am turned to melancholy. 

Little knew I Cupid's power. 

Woe the hour, woe the hour ! 

Now have I no hope to gain thee, 
I may weep and none be heeding. 
Who will hearken if I plain me? 
Who shall guess my heart is bleeding 1 
Little knew I Cupid's power. 
Woe the hour, woe the hour ! 

RiBN. A very lover ! Out, young hypocrite I 
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Pbtr. This is not from the heart ; this breathes no 
passiou ; 
This is not love, 'tis but a feigned fashion. 
This is wearing the dagger in the belt, 
But true love bears a wound in the heart. 

GiUL. Heigh-ho ! 

KiBN. Why dost thou sigh ? 

GiUL. Oh, to be damned with an ill-rhymed epigram 
From true passion to new fashion ! 

KiEN. Thou hast a mistress? 

GiDL. ^AJ, iiiy gracious lord. 

RiEN. Thou lovest? 

GiUL. Aye. 

RiBN. What then? A fantasy? 

GiuL. A shadow, I think. 

RiEN. Folly ! 

GiuL. What, say you so? 

Why, then 'tis so. Heigh-ho, the worse luck mine. 

RiBN. Here's silver, boy. 

GiuL. My lord ! 

RiEN. Tush ! 'tis a trifle. 

Come, let us walk. 

GiuL. My lord ! 

RiBN. Nay, go, boy, go. 

[Erit with Petrarch. 

GiuL. 'Twill bum my fingers. Ha I who comes ? 'tis 
Luoio. 
Would I were hence. 

[Enter Captain op the Guard. 
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Ltrc. Whither so fast, Sir Pag©? 

Tarry a moment. Tush ! thou art too timid, 
Never one -n-ord to say thy world wags well. 
How fares it with thee? 

GiUL. Sir, I owe you thanks. 

I am. happy past all speech. 

Ltjc. Why, that is well. 

Here's a smooth chin. Oh, boy, thou art too coy ; 
Hold up thy head ! Come, brazen looks, young 

cockerel ! 
Control thy blood. Why who should see thee now 
In woman's gai'b, might swear this were a maid. 

GiuL. A maid ! (By heaven ! this grazed too near 
the mark.) 

I hope, sir, you'll not hold me woman-hearted, 
Howe'er I show. 

Ltrc. Let pass. Where is thy lady ? 

GiuL. I know not ; here she came not. For Rienzi, 
He went by yonder alley. 

Luc. Lead me to him. 

Or nay, bear me this billet to thy lady. 
And say I breathed a thousand kisses on it. 

GiTJL. I will not bear thy missive. Let it lie 1 

Ltjo. Ha ! why so hot 1 

GiuL. Oh, sir, you wrong my lord. 

I swear it. 

Lue. Swear ? Spit, hiss, you woman-boy 1 

Thou art a fool and pratest of that thou knowest not. 

GiUL. Go 1 I have marked your sighs and amorous 
glances ; 
She, ah ! poor lady, knows not half your meaning ; 
She calls you friend, and thinks you so indeed. 
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Luc. AVhat ! bearded by a page, a whining boy, 
A little, milk-faced puler? Come, I say, 
Come, take it up. 

GiuL. I care not for yom- threats. 

Take it up ? So I will, and thus deliver 
To all the winds to blow away your folly. 

\Tears it up, and exit sobbing. 

Luc. A testy, villainous, ungrateful boy ! I'll bend 
him yet. 
Come, I must not leave you to tell tales. 
The Senator himself ! 

[Enter Ribnzi. 

RiEN. What, art thou there ? 

The man I looked for. Lucio, here's report, 
Montreal will join his force with the Colonna. 
Knowest aught of this ? 

Ltjc. My lord, 'tis yet a rumour. 

RiBN. A rumour? Ay. But there are rumom-s, 
Lucio, 
That, bred on naught, beget but naught again. 
And tliere are rumours father to the fear 
They first suggest. Montreal and the Colonna, 
And joined against us. . . 'Twer© a master stroke 1 
What thinkest, Lucio 1 

Were it not madness, when occasion offered, 
To spare one foe, and in the sparing him 
Slaughter a thousand friends ? 

Luc. Ay, verily. 

[Aside.'] A deal of words for naught. Where shoul(J 
this tend ? 

RiBN. Why do men curse us for our policy, 
That like a treacherous weed winds its slow coils 
Into the heart o' th' matter, and cry War 
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That slays a thousand innocent and lets 'scape, 
Too oft, the guilty 1 One clean stroke i' th' dark, 
A cup of aconite, a poisoned fig. . . . 
AVliat ! waste the blood of Rome to save one bandit 1 

Ltjc. [^sic^e.] I take your drift, but I am not your 
man. 
I note men talk still when they'd cheat themselves. 
To their own meaning. Wliat's your will, my lord 1 

RiBN. To spare my Rome ! But, come, lest they 

accuse 
Of treachery, this sop to superstition ! 
Go, bear this packet to Albomoz, friend. 
And mark his answer. [Exit Lucic] If this faU its 

office, 
(And fail it must ; when did Albornoz hear me 1) 
I'll take some subtler, some more bloodless course. 
And win by policy what's lost to force. 



[Scene closes.] 



ACT III. 



Scene I. — ^JIontrbal's Camp. Brettone and some 
Soldiers seated, with dice, and two fighting quails 
in the middle of their circle. 

Brett. What do you lay for the next match, Sandro ? 
I am for Orsini. 

Sold. Nay, friend, you must not call them so ; 
Orsini and Colonna are at peace for the nonce. 'Tis 
Caesar and Alexander. I am for Caesar. 

Brett. At peace, man 1 A fig ! How long will't 
hold — till vespers? 

2nd Sold. Alexander, man, Alexander ! See, he 
holds out bravely ; your Caesar there— 

3rd Sold. Tush ! 'tis a trick he has. 

Brett. A trick in faith ? He's spent, the poor fowl's 
spent. Take him up, Sandro. 

2nd Sold. Come, pay now, pay. 

1 ST Sold. By heaven, I have not a soldi ! 

3rd Sold. Not a soldi ! hear him, sirs ! 'Twas thei 
last dice, and 'tis fore-promised all to one you wot of ! 

For oh, she saw the silver shine. 
The red gold jingled well. 
And love, she cried, my heart is thine. 
It is the wedding bell. 

This is your Donna Clara. She hath a soft glance, 
Sandro, a laughing eye 

Brett. Say you so ? I know a better. 

3rd Sold. What's she, then? Put her to the vota 

1st Sold. Ay, put her to the vote. 
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Brett. Old Cecco's daughter. 

2nd Sold. Oli, the sweet Giulietta. Nay, she's 
down — out of the running. 

Bbbtt. How 1 what mean you, friend ? 

2nd Sold. She's lost. Yet all know where she may 
be found. 
They say old Cecco runs stark mad for her, 
Wanders at midnight in the streets of Rome, 
And cries the judgment on Rienzi's head. 

1st Sold. Why, sirs, she was a prude, a very prude. 

I know her. I She would not hearken me. 

Scratched me, and spat . . . Maria ! . . . Well, she's 

down. 
Garbed as a page she waits upon Rienzi, 
The common talk of Rome. 

Brett. Ay, let them talk. 

She was the sweetest maid — a truce to trifling. 
Mark where my brother comes. Go, get you gone. 
I'll to him. Get you hence. 'Tis the Colonna. 

[Exeunt Soldiers, singing. Enter Montreal, 
Ahimbaldo, Guido Colonna. 

Mont. Why hast thou played the truant from our) 
Council 1 
Come, come, this merits chiding ; your bold heart 
Had seconded our wavering resolution. 

Brett. Pardon, sweet brother, ere your Council met 
ISly mind was fixed. Tliou art not wont to waver. 

Mont. Nor do I wa s-er now . . . but Arimbaldo. 

Brett. Tush ! he goes like two buckets at the well — 
This up, that down, this pro, and then a contra ; 
Would' st hold him stable for one hour together ? 
Would' st blame the quivering aspen that it trembles 1 
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GuiDO. [Beading.] He bids you to a banquet. Very 
good ! 
Who bore this same 1 

Mont. Lucio, Kienzi's captain. 

GuiDO. Thou goest 1 

Mont. Aje. 

Gtjido. To thy destruction, friend. 

Aeim. What, say you so, my lord? Nay, tarry, 
Walter. 

Mont. I have dispatched my answer. To withdraw 
WoiUd argue fear which never shaked me yet. 
How sayest, my Brettone ? 

Beett. Even as thyself. 

GuiDO. You'll run your head into his noose for this. 
The shadow of dishonour ? Oh, 'twere madness 1 

Ajrim. ' His noose — for this !' Nay, let the honour 
^ide. 

But for the gold Why, brother, 'twas our all — 

Some thousand pieces ! Here's his seal, my lord. 
Fair greeting. What ! a trick you think ? A trap 1 

GuiDO. All may be well ; and yet, oh, yet I doubt 
This show of friendship, like the wintry gleam 
That woos the gilded fly before its time 
To wanton in the light, may so entice you 
To the chill frost of death. 

Mont. You do him wrong. 

Mock as you will now, if the word ring strange : 
I know not what there is in this Eienzi, 
I cannot put it, I am blunt of tongue, 
As oft as I am in his presence draws me 
To love and reverence him, yet 'tis even so. 
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I have ta'en up amis still looking that the heavens 
Should war on my presumption. In good truth 
I love the man, and hold him half a god. 

Brett. Why then, if men say true, thou think'st 
as he. 

GuiDO. You go, then ? You're resolved 1 You will 
not join us? 

JIoNT. I have sworn to go, and naiight shall turn) 
me from it. 

GuiDO. Then get you gone. You have played with 
us too long. 
Still left a door behind. See that it lead not 
To dungeon, rack or scaffold ! Friend, farewell. 
And get you hence to death and speedy ruin ! [Exit. 

Arim. Ill-omened parting ! 

Mont. Words, but words, my brother I 

Put by your fears, and let us in with speed 
To take all order for our parting hence. 



Scene II. — A large Hall in the Capitol. At the back, 
of the stage are tables, with feasters seated or 
reclining by them. Down each side attendants, 
some hearing censors, others with baskets of 
flowers. An open space in front. Rienzi, Mon- 
treal, Arimbaldo, Brbttone, Petrarch, and 
GiULiETTA attending. 

Rien. Greeting and welcome all, but chiefly ye, 
Brettone .ind Arimbaldo, noble brethren, 
And Walter of Montreal, above the rest 
Held higlily honoured. Smile now on our feast. 
Oh, smooth-browed Amity, and gentle Love, 
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And Peace, euid Mutual Trust ! And if there be 
Yet other graces sitting crowned above 
In Plato's Heaven — to all this rich libation. 
Ho ! music, there ! A measure of delight ; 
The dance, the dance ! Strew roses as ye come. 
And ye, with perfumed censors, keep due time 
To their light feet, and waft your heavy scents, 
TUl time's fleet wing, flagging with too much sweet. 
Delay its flight till our delight be ended. 

A Dance with Song. First Measure. 

There is music above, there is music below ; 
With music Eind laughter the gay minutes go. 
With a musical soimd, from the deep imderground, 
The fountain arises and scatters its pearls, 
To a song all its own as it whitens and whirls. 
And dances to music unearthly its round. 

[A bell tolls once. 

Pbtr. Whence comes that mournful note to mar our 
mirth? 
Did'st thou not mark 1 Methought a death bell tolled ! 

RiEN. Your fancy mocked you. Ho ! the wine, the. 
bowl ! 

The Second Measure. 

Ah ! far, far above us, the murmuring dove. 
With music declares all the weight of her love ! 
The stars thro' wide heaven to music are driven. 
And the purple and crimson and gold of the sky. 
With ripple on ripple and wave upon wave. 
With slow modulation extinguish and die. 

[The bell tolls. 

Mont. What is that sound ? How ominous it breaks 
Upon the ear of pleasure. Hark, again I 
Why tolls that bell? 
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RiBN. For one must die at dawn. 

Mont. Jesu Maria, mercy on his soul ! 

RiEN. What, prayest for him ? Rather be his knell 
A joy bell in all ears. The dance, the dance ! 

The Third Measure. 

The -wind shakes the blossom, the bright waters flow ; 
The white maids are dancing, their cheeks all aglow, 
To the sound of the tambour. Oh look, love, oh listen ! 
The loose floating raiment, that eddies and whirls, 
White limbs in the twilight, and wild eyes that glisten, 
And musical laughter of girls. 

\_The dancers retire. The hell tolls distinctly ; 
all hear it. 

RiBN. What thought you of this measure ? 

Mont. Very well. 

Had not strange music marred it. 

KiBN. You shall see 

This was but prelude to a mask I planned. 
More subtle and surprising. Think you now 
How full of mirth it were to see a dance 
Of souls in Hell, and interwoven flame? 
Or watch the measure that he trips who feels 
The cord run tighter on the gasping throat ? 
What say you now ? 

Mont. Methinks you hold strange fancies. 

How mean you 1 

RiEN. You shall see anon. Without, there 1 

[A headsman enters, masked. 

Mont. Who's this? He beckons me. 
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EiEN. Aye, call him to thee. 

He'll let thee, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Leai-n God's hid secrets, many -wiser brains 
Have puzzled into madness just with guessing ; 
But he's a passport to the surest knowledge. 

Arim. What is yond' black grim-visaged messenger 
Draws nigh our brother 1 See, he starts aback ! 
As though he feared. Is there no outlet hence ? 

Brett. Oh ! my soul whispers there is some strange 
thunder 
Abrewing in this silence, o'er our heads. 

Arim. Would we were hence ! 

Mont. [Rising ; all the rest sit in silent amaze.] 

Ha ! say, what means this paper ? 
The warrant for my death ! A jest, a jest ! 
Was this the masque, so full of quaint surprises 1 
Oh, you planned well. I startled at the first, 
And now I laugh. A jest, a right strange jest ! 

RiEN. Tou are well prepared ; you meet your death 
in laughing. 

Mont. My death ? How mean you ? 

RiEN. Tou shall shortly see. 

WTiat ho ! without, there 1 What ! my guards, my 
guards ! 

Mont. Entrapped ! betrayed ! My sword ! Oh, 
misery ! 

[Guards enter. 

RiBN. Sieze them and hold them. Let not onei 
escape. 

[Montreal atid his brothers seized. 

Pbtr. I pray thee, hear me. Cola. 

RiBN. I will not hear thee, tho' thy tongue were 
brass. 
Convey them hence. 
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(jjPL. Oh ! my dear lord and master ! 

EiBN. Away ! I am deaf to prayers. 

j^Jqjjt. But not to curses 1 

Hear, and remember that I told it thee. 
This hour shall rise upon thee in that day 
When thou shalt cry for pity to thy foes, 
And they shall stone and tear thee limb from limb. 
While drop by drop Rieazi's sacred blood, 
Spriukled on the unfeeling stones of Rome, 
Shall fruitless cry to the deaf heavens for vengeance. 

RiEN. Thou art delirious. 'Tis the fever's heat 
Runs in thy blood. Now, take them hence. 

[E.xeunf Montreal, Arimbaldo, and Brbttonb, 
guarded. 

GiuL. Oh, my loved lord ! I pray thee, call him back. 
Bid him recall the curse, and grant him life. 

RiEN. Dare any say this deed was not well done ? 
Speak, speak ! Ha ! silence 1 Well, 'tis well, my 

friend .s. 
And wilt thou brave me thus? Rash boy, begone. 
Begone, nor look upon my face again. 

[Strides GiDLiETTA. She falls as he leaves 
the chamber. 

Pbtr. Rienzi, I have looked on thee my last ! 
A tyrant ! Oh, a most unnatural monster ! 
Sweet boy, come to thy lady ; weep not thus. 

GiuL. Oh, my beloved ! He cursed him ! Oh, my 
master ! 

[Exit with Petrarch. The guests depart; 
the room is left deserted. The lights 
waste, and a glimmering dawn mixes 
with the dying tapers. Rienzi re-enters, 
flings open a window, and looks around 
the room. 
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RiBN. Now all are gone, and I am left alone. 
Alone — naught stirs. Hark ! 'tis my fevered pulse ; 
Oh ! coward conscience, wilt thou shake me now 1 
I have an answer to thy vain upbraiding : 
I struck for Rome, my Rome — Rome and Rienzi, 
Tliou slave of dead tradition ! Hark, again ! 
Oh, not for me that knell ! Oh, not for me ! 
What peals so loud? 'Tis but thy labouring heart. 
Fond fool, that rings the requiem to thy fears. 
And echoes like the slow and sluggish ooze 
That, drop by drop, falls from the vaulted roof 
And beats the coffin. . . Oh ! I have ta'en poison ! 
What, shall I tremble ? I will build a wall 
'Twixt me and ruin — ^be it piled up dead ; 
Though blood should flow in rivers — let heaven 

threat ! — 
I'll build a Babel yet to refuge in, 
And they shall babble whose bones have reared the 

walls. 

[Scene closes.] 



Scene IV. — A Street in Rome. Night. Enter Brbt- 
TONB, hastily. 

Brett. I am 'soaped ! The cry hath passed me ; 
I breathe free ! 
My brethren ! . . . blot that memory from thy brain I 
How to delude their search ? . . . The gates are barred. 
They wUl return and find me. Soft ! who comes 1 
One of Rienzi's guards 1 Nay, 'tis another, 
And bears him strangely. I'll withdraw and mark. 

[Enter Cboco. 

Cbcco. All safe and silent. Lights within, and 
brightness. 
No bolt from heaven hath fallen, nor does earth 
Gape to receive his sin, their sin — ^hers, hers ! 
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Brett. Cecco, by all that's strange. They told mq 
true. 
What, should this prove a friend now, in my need 1 

Cecco. Oh ! had I words and breath to curse, curse, 
curse, 
And never weary ! Ah ! more strength, just heaven ! 
I am weak and old ; she did me wrong to go. 
Foul wrong, fovil shame. Oh ! the white leprosy, 
Gnaw from her brittle bones that amorous flesh. 
That pink and white ; strip off that mass of hair. 
Till even he should spurn her ! God ! oh, God ! 
A three-fold curse upon her blight and blast, 
Out^cast from heaven. . . . 

Brett. Stay, stay, you curs© too far. 

Cecco. What doest thou here ? 

Brett. I am 'scaped Rienzi's guards. 

A friend to thee, to him a mortal foe. 
An instrument «f vengeance. 

Cecco. Ha ! of vengeance 1 

Thou art come, then. 

Brett. Wilt thou aid me? 

Cecco. Hist ! more softly. 

I'll tell thee a secret, friend. Can'st thou keep counsel ? 

Brett. Aye, as the tomb. 

Cecco. There's daager for thee here. 

Thou art mad to tarry. Mark yon high-piled tower. 
Shows it not stable? 

Brett. Very stable, truly. 

(A plague I Would I were hence out of his grip !) 

Cecco. I tell thee, there's a curse there rotting thro' 
The solid stones. 'Twill fall and bury them 
Till Judgment Day. East ever been in Hell ? 
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What, do they love there, tempt, seduce, betray 1 
Are women fair when they have snakes for love locks. 
And flames in their eye-sockets 1 

Brett. God in Heaven 1 

Cecco. I had a daughter once, an only daughter ! 
She is grown — I'll not say what. I thought her pure. 
You must not ask, friend, how they call her now. 
Throughout all Kome they talk of her, and laugh. 
'Tis very sober truth ; I do not rave. 

Bkett. I teU. thee I am sent to avenge thy wrong. 
A change of garb and one night's lodging, friend, 



iQ at one dio^ 
Cecco. 


V 

You'll slay him? 




Brett. 




Ay. 


Cecco. 




And her? 


Brett. What, 
anything ! 


slay your child ? 


Ay, ayl Oh, 



Cecco. We must be secret. Come, this way, thia 
way. 
You must not heed me if I talk at times. 
'Tis lonely since she left, the house is quiet. 
Hearken ! what's that 1 

Brett. 'Twas but the bird of dawn. 

Oh ! ere the city stir, let us begone. 

Cecco. Ay, get you gone before the crowing cook 
Awake the sleepers ; 'tie the judgment cry 1 
All they have done in darkness then comes forth, 
Weeping into the light. Oh ! mark there ; mark 
That widening glory ; 'tis the Judge, the Judge I 
Say Paternoster now and bless yourself. 

Brett. Oh I I am lost, am lost 1 You will not aid 
me? 
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Cecco. Call on the hills to hide you from his wrath ! 
Hear me, good people, liear the trumpet call ; 
The Judge is nigh, is nigh ! . . . . [Exit. 

Brett. Oh ! I have lost 

This precious hour in talking to a madman. 
What remedy? Men speak him calm by daylight. 
'Tis a most desperate hazard ! To his house, 
And wait his coming thither. See, it broadens, 
The sim, and that. Oh ! God in heaven, what ? 

\Turns and sees a hlach-h ung scaffold. 
My brothers I God ! my Walter ! Oh, my brothers ! 
Ere yet my wits are crazed, away, away ! 



Curtain, 



ACT IV. 



Scene I, — Palestrina ; an interior. Gtjido and Stbf- 
ANO CoLONNA and Orsini. Enter to these a 
Mbssbngek with letters. 

Stef. Whence art thou, friend? 

Mess. Post haste from Rome, Colonna. 

Oks. Thou hast such a villain look of fear about 
thee, 
I take it thou art some ill-omened bird 
Portends disaster. Know'st what these import? 

Mess. Partly I may surmise, but all I gathered 
Was rumour, that upon itself begets 
Pale fears and strange deformities of truth. 
These papers tell you all. 

GuiDO. Then leave us to it. 

And seek within, refreshing for thy needs. 

[Exit Messenger. 
What find you there to flush your brow, my lord 1 

Step. Here's news indeed to start a quicker pulse. 
Montreal is dead ! 

GtoDO. Dead ! Dead ! I could have sworn it. 

He would not hear me. 

Stef. Oh ! most falsely murdered ! 

His brethren flung in prison, and their goods 
Held confiscate. Stay, what is this writ after? 
Brettone is 'scaped, and lies in Rome disguised, 
To watch the moment for the tyrant's ruin. 

Ors. If this be truth 



Stef. Know you this signature ? 

GuiDO. Ay, very well ; it is his brother's seal. 
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Ors. I have had tidings these three days from Rome, 
And kept them privy. See these letters, friend. 

Step. Tidings from Rome, and hidden from our 
coimcil ? 
Is this your trust? 

Ors. Dost thou upbraid, Colonna? 

GuiDO. Oh, peace, there, peace ! Come, let me read; 
this billet. 
In truth, its import much affects our cause. 
The tribute is proclaimed throughout the city ; 
The people clamour and tumult openly. 
And so rebellion, gathering to foul head, 
Threats to inflame the state with evil humours. 
This is our moment ! Strike, if ever, now. 

Step. A council, come, and not an hom-'s delay. 

Ors. a council, ay ! And let me hence, Colonna, 
To tempt with gold and hopes of greater glory 
The scattered army of the dead Montreal, 
To avenge his death beneath Orsini's banner. 

Stef. Orsini's banner ? Siu'e, you slip ? 

Ors. I said so. 

Stef. Colonna's standard floats o'er Palestrina, 
Nor stoops her pride to any rival vaunting. 



Ors. Dost thou deny my aid 



GuiDo. Oh, friend and kinsman. 

Put by these private broils, that sap your strength, 
And call, to aid your steadfast resolution, 
Unity, amity, and sweet forbearance ; 
And these, more than ten thousand men of war, 
Shall fight your cause against his leagued battalions. 

Ors. a truce, then. Shall we go? Place to grey 
hairs. [As Stefano leads.] 
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[^si^Ze.] Ay, keep your haughty gait; the day shall 

come. . . . 
They think to chain the bear, then, to their pillar, 
And bait him for their sport . . . the day will come. 

[Exeunt. 



ScBNB II. — A long ;^;t/?ar6c? Chamber. The floor is 
of marble ; in the midst is a small fountain, 
playing into a marble bowl. Between the pillars 
are glimpses of the garden, with clear sky, and 
luxuriant fruit and foliage. Catbrina reclines 
near the fountain ; Lucio is seated beside her. 
At some little distance, and looking into the 
garden, Giulibtta sits, in an attitude of dejection 
and despondency. 

[Song, without.'] 

Let not, love, tlie hour go by 
Without a song, at least a sigh. 
The amorous air to wake. 
Silence broods upon the rose, 
Lulls the lily to repose. 
And the quivering lake. 

Ah ! one word, but one, be spoken ; 

Be the long, sweet stillness broken 

By one note more sweet. 

Lest the hour slip by and leave us 

Mute and dumb, and weighed with grievous 

Sense of sweetness, incomplete. 

Cat. What's this magician that you conjure with 
To raise up bodiless voices for our mirth ? 

Luc. Oh, madam, he's as old as Life or Time, 
And yet a stripling, ever at the prime; 
Rose-hued and golden-locked, with wide blue eyes. 
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And violet-plumed wings, wherewith he flies 
On embassies as sweet as his sweet name, 
Or . . . or . . . my lady's white hand. 

Cat. Oh, fie ! so soon out if your rhymiag 1 . . . Nay, 
there are twenty, I vow it. . . . Name, blame, shame, 
game. . . 

Oh, your love-god ! 
I know him. not ! I've heard men talk of him. 
He's a deceitful wizard ! Long ago 
Leander died, and Hero wept, and Troy 
Burned baleful for fair Helen ; and, heigh-ho ! 
'Tis this same love bears the blame for all. 

GiuL. Ah, me ! [Sighs and stirs restlessly. 

Cat. Ho, Giulio ! 

GiuL. Madam ? 

Cat. Nay, I thought thee fled. 

A sigh, and then a silence, then a sigh, 
And so the afternoon is measured out. 
Here is a billet. 

Penned with a plume from the boy's wings, meseems. 
What would'st thou ask 1 

Lrc. Token of confidence. 

Cat. Have I not given enough 1 Thou art my 
knight, 
My honour's fame entrusted but to thee. 
We meet, we speak. . . . 

Luc. Ay, in the public gaze. 

Cat. Call you this public? Are we not alone? 
The boy. . . . Oh, he's an image since my lord 
Struck him and bade him look no more upon him. 

Luc. We are not private. Even now your lord, 
Or any other — ■ — ■ 
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Cat. Ay, what then 1 

Ltjc. What then ? 

Knowest thou . . . Thou dost not trust me, Caterina. 

Cat. Trust theo 1 I swear it 1 To the uttermost. 

Luc. The uttermost 1 Then but one hour, but one 
Where no intrusion threats ! I have that to say. 
Must say. ... It shall be spoken ! Caterina I 

Cat. Oh, thou art mad ! 



Luc. 
I love thee ! 


Ay, and would ne'er be sober. . 


Cat. 


Oh, the boy 1 And hark ! . . . 


Luc. 


A step 



Cat. It is Eienzi, 'tis my lord himself ! 
Fly ere he see thee. 

Luc. In God's name, control thee ! 

It is indeed the Senator, and guarded. 

[RiENZi enters, and Giulibtta at once goes out. 

Eienzi. {Entering.] Tarry beyond there till wa 
bid your presence. 
Fair greeting, Caterina ! Greeting, Luoio ! 
Who's that went from thee, lady ? 

Cat. [In confused hasite.] 'Twas the boy. 

Indeed, my lord, I must beseech your grace. 
And intercede his cause against your anger. 
You've banned him from your presence now these> 

weeks ; 
He's grown a shadow with continual tears. 

RiEN. Indeed, you are flushed and out of breath with 
haste 
On his behalf. 
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Cat. You grant my pleading, then? 

EiBN. Let be the boy ; he crossed me in my anger. 
Lucio 

Cat. My lord, I pray thee, by my love. 

RiBN. You pray in vain ; not that I hold your love 
At naught, but 'tis not marketable, sweet. 
'Tis as the air I breathe, the sun that warms us ; 
You cannot set its value at a price. 
Let be the boy. To other matters. . . Lucio 

Cat. Do you deny me this, this little plea? 

RiBN. Oh, importunity ' It was a widow, 
A widow — there's a double parable. 
Who, having talked her husband to his grave. 
Wrung slow concession from the judge by clamour. 
You mark me ? 

Cat. Ay, the world may mark you, sir. 

I take it you deny me, so I cry 
Good-day, and leave you to your parables. [Exit. 

RiBN. Lucio, wast ever wed? 

Luc. Xever, my lord. 

RiBN. They are excellent creatures, Lucio ! What 
were life without women ? As a sweet salad withoulj 
vinegar. 

Hast been abroad to-day? What's the report? 
Are the streets quiet yet, the stormy people 
Subdued and pacified, all things in order ? 

Luc. There's such a husli hangs over all the city 
As broods before a tempest. 

RiEN. Ha ! a tempest ? 

Was proclamation made to om- command ? 
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Luc. It was. « 

EiBN. And liow received? 

Luc. In silence. 

RiEN. Good ! 

Luc. [Aside.] Ay, think so, till the bolt breaJi from 
the dark ! 

RiEN. What dost thou mutter 1 

Luc. Naught. 

RiBN. What, fearest thou 1 

" A tempest?" Thou art full of idle fancies. 
A tempest ; let it come. I ever laughed 
To see the red flame lighten through the cloud ; 
It caimot touch my brow. 

Luc. Hath it not touched ? 

RiEN. And left unscathed. Look to it, Lucio, 
The guards be doubled, and the privy stair 
Leads to our chamber watch thyself to-night. 

[Brbttonb, during this speech, enters un- 
observed, and listens from the garden 
at the hack. He is dressed as one of 
the guard. 
There's a Provencal entered in our service. 

Luc. Gaspar, my lord. He's very vigilant. 

RiBN. He is too vigilant ! I like him not. 
Whereso I turn I see him glide away, 

[Brbttonb withdraws. 
With silent, slow, obsequious tread. A spy ! 
I like him not ! Keep this man from me, Lucio. 

Luc. Ay, my lord, to your pleasure. 

RiBN. Ho ! without, there ! 

Attend me hence. [Exit, guarded. 
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Lcc. He fears ! 'Tis the beginning of his fall I 

[Bkettonb enters the chamber and sits by 
the garden entrance. 

Luc. \_Aside.'\ How ! Gaspar ! velvet-footed as a cat. 
In truth, he hath a dull, ill-omened look, 
And loves to walk alone, and sing strange songs, 
And mutter 'twixt closed lips. Such love not tyraxits, 
Kor any other that hath rule o'er them. 
He marks me not ! And who comes here 1 The boy ? 

[Enter Giulibtta. 

GiuL. Here in a billet is her shame who sent it. 
Thine who reoeivest, mine who bear it to thee. 

Luc. Art thou not tired of blows? That tongue of 
thine 
Hath stood thee in good stead ! Boy, keep it under. 

GiTJL. I would that I might stir thy utmost fury 
To strike me to the earth and let me lie. 
Alas ! he struck too light. He broke my heart, 
Yet left me living. Kindlier had he killed me. 

Luc. [Beading.] " To-night." A pest ! How shall 
I answer her? 
" Go, tell thy lady that I will not como." 
Oh, churlish, rude denial of her suit. 
" Go, tell thy lady that I cannot come." 
Coward prevarication. Love can all. 
" Go, tell thy lady I am pledged to guard 
Rienzi's stair?" Ay, sting her to the quick ! 
Rienzi's stair, her husband's ! It would flush 
Her brow with quick remembrance i Tarry, boy ! 
Say I will overleap all obstacles. . . . 
Fool, fool ! it may not be. Nay, tell her, then. 
That Luoio may not come at her command. 
And, in the telling, grace it with a tear. 
And thus much passion. [Stoops to kiss her. 
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GiTTL Sir, my hand ! my hand ! 

'Twas bravely spoken. I will bear thee out 
E'en to thy wish. A valiant gentleman ! [Exit. 

Luc. Not to obey her summons ! Not to come ! 
Boy, Giulio ! Out of hearing-. How he droops ! 
Such sorrow and such youth sit ill together. 

Brett. What, is she grown so common, then, thia 
mistress ? 
I knew her once more coy, more proudly pure 
Than her queen lilies. Does he tire of her 1 

Lire. Gaspar ! A spy ! Still hanging at our heels. 
What hath he heard, what marked 1 

Brett. And Caterina? 

She takes her rival for her go-between 1 
I did not think a woman had such wit. 

Luc. The Lady Caterina I Sir, your lip 
Becomes her name but Ul. 

Brett. Oh ! I cry pajdon. 

But for the boy. . . . 

Luc. The boy? 

Brett. This woman-page. 

Thou knowest not? What? Oh, wide-eyed ignorance 
I tell thee 'tis a woman, Cecco's daughter. 

Luc. Amazement ! 

Brett. Dost thou start ? I'll tell thee all. 

I loved her once. Thou art to blame, good captain, 
To set her in this life. Oh, fie upon it ! 
Eienzi's mistress 1 and he pays thy service 
In his own flesh and blood. 

Luc. You rave, you rave. 
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Brett. Peace ! peace ! If one should hear. Come, 
friend, to-night. 
Alone upon the stair, or in her chamber, 
Her aims. 

Luc. Away ! 

Brett. What would' st thou give for this 1 

Luc. It cannot be. 

Brett. I say it can, it shall. 

Luc. How? 

Beett. Come, then, hear me. 

Luc. Canst thou work it, thou ? 

And for what payment ? 



Brett. Payment 



Luc. Ay, I know 

There's a price set 

Brett. Did'st thou not plead for me 1 

Nay, start not. I can work it to thy will. 
Thou shalt enjoy his trust, her favour stUl. 

[Exeunt together. 



[Scene closes.^ 



ACT V. 



Scene I. — A Street near the Capitol. It is towards 
evening, and gloomy with approaching storm. 
Scattered parties cross over, shouting tumul- 
tuously. 

The Crowd. [Crossing over with torches and 
banners.] Death to the Senator ! Who slew Montreal 1 
Down with him ! Down with Rienzi ! Away with 
theTiibute! Death! Death! The Tribute ! 

[Enter Brbttone and Cbcco. 

Brett. It shall be don© to-night I 

Cecco. To-night! 'Tis time. 

Here is the powder ; lay it in thy bosom. 

Brett. This powder's deadly 1 

Cecco. Ay, yet not so swift 

But he has time to rack his tortured spirit 
With all the sins that feed the flames of Hell. 

Brett. What ! time to cry for help ! Nay, let him, 

cry. 
There's none shall hear. The guard his terrors 

doubled, 
Shall sleep to-night till you turn sleep to death. 
For Lucio, he who trapped thy pretty maid, 
I've spim. a net for him. Oh ! he's a villain. 
An arrant, amorous villain ! Even now 
He builds his bliss out of his lord's dishonour. 
If Lucio cross thy path, remember this. 

Cecco. Remember this? Oh, every syllable 
Hath written it in fire on my poor brain. 
That burns and reels to-night! There's naught will 

cool it 
Save blood, deep, deep ! See, there's the lightning, 

comrade ; 
There's like to be a storm to end the play. 
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Beett. a storm? 'Tis very meet ; ay, very meet ; 
Eienai's star settles in blackest night ; 
And mine, and mine, if auguries tell true. 

Cbcco. Let me be hence and bear my message back. 
Ere my poor brain unsettle. Where's the key 1 
Give me the watchword, friend, and let me pass. 

Brett. A moment. . . . Does Colonna know the 
signal? 

Cbcco. Colonna? What care I? We change our 
tyrants 
As we should change our coats — the Senator, 
Colonna, or another, what care I ? 
Play your own games, and give me back my girl. 

Brett. This way, this way. 

[Exeunt together to the back. Lxjcio and 
GiULiETTA enter from one side and come 
■into the middle of the street. Brettoith 
re-enters behind the??!. 

Brett. Poor feeble tool of mightier counter-plots. 
That hold thy woes, and thy poor crazed wits. 
The ladder to their ends. They'll climb on thee. 
And having climbed, if they forget, 'twere best ! 
Am I too but a puppet? Lucio here ! 
What, Lucio and the girl ? Grows it so thick ? 
They speak ; they see me not. . . Ah ! 'tis her voice. 

GiuL. I pray thee let me go and weep my fill. 
Thou hast my secret. 

^Brett. Oh ! a fool, a fool ! 

What hath he prated ? I was mad to tell him. 

Luc. Why wilt thou strive? I swear I will not 
hurt thee. 
See, child, I never guessed it. Oh, 'twas I 
First set in this life. I weep the hour ! 
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Home to tliy father, cliild ; thou wrongest thyself. 
Thy gentle womanhood, thy father's love. . . . 

Bebtt. Home, home ! then were all lost ! I'd slay 
her first. 

GiuL. Alas ! too late ! 

Luc. What, hath Eienzi wronged thee? 

GiuL. Wronged me? Nay, nay; I love the hand 
that struck me. 

Luc. Oh, child, I spake not of his angry mood ; 
This could not wrong thee. 

GiUL. Sir, I take you not. 

He broke my heart that once ; he had been kind 
And loving till that hour. 

Luc. Too kind, too loving ! 

GiUL. Sir? 

Luc. 'Twas a coward's trick to strike a maid. 

GiuL. By God, I swear he thinks me but a boy ! 
What, should I tell him ! Heaven ! Then why this 
garb? 

Luc. He thinks thee but a boy? Thou wrongst 
him, then. 
And all the city wrongs him for thy sake. 

GiuL. What, do they talk of me? 

Luc. The whole town ringa 

With thy dishonour and Rienzi's sin. 

GiuL. Oh, God ! Oh, God ! 

Brett. By heaven, thou art too rough and blunt of 
tongue ! 

Luc. What, art thou there 1 
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GiUL. Of pity, let me go I 

You have sti-wck me thro' the heart ! [Exit. 

IjTjc I meant all kindly. 

I would have saved her. Let me after her. 

Brett. You have wounded ; would you slay 1 Yoq 
shall not after. 
You were too sudden with her. Come, let's in. 
Put by the girl ; put by the girl, I say. 

Luc. A word like this could hurt her! How she 
cried, 
As 'twere some foul blot I had cast on her ! 

Brett. Tears ! Heed them not — a woman's trea- 
sury. 

Luc. Look you, I knew not women felt it so. 
I'll call her back. I will not go to-night. 
I'll send some other message to my lady. 
They shall not brand Iier name and flush her brow. 
Boy, Giulio ! 

Brett. Art thou mad ? Not go 1 not go ! 

Give me the watchword ! What, art thou so pure 
Above thy lady? When she bids thee come 
Wilt thou reprove her asking, with a brow 
Frowning like Brutus, on her tender folly ? 
Wilt thou so flush her cheek that would meet thine 
In soft embracement with the strange new shame 
Of love repulsed? Out, out ! 

Luc. This once ! this once I 

I'll tell her all to-night, and take last parting. 
I'll be a man of ice ; I will control 
The raptm-e of my blood — seem strange, if need be. 
She will not chide hereafter. Friend, I love her ; 
And her good name is such a precious jewel, 
I'ld die to keep unbroken. 

Brett. You were well. 
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Luc. You scorn? 

Brett. Not I. Hark how it roars above U8. 

'Twill be a night of tempest. 

Luc. Very like. 

Brett. Tou are well resolved. You'll laugh at 
storm to-night, 
You ajid your lady. 

Luc. Come within the hour 

And learn the passport. [Exit. 

Brett. So, I breathe again ! 

A toy, a puppet ; oh, a painted man 
Like him, that waves and turns with every breeze 
To show where sits the wind, thinking, poor block. 
The very storm but ministers his will. 

Come, then, my precious prince of sedatives, 
Bind on his brow the garland of thy poppy ,; 
Lay on his heart, that throbs with the full tide 
Of unfulfilled desire, thy slow, chill touch. 
Come, cool me this man's fever-hot ambition ; 
His haunted memories of a blood-set past 
Blot from his brain for ever ; and the strong 
Swift tyranny of life thro' all his being. 
More potent thou, o'er-throw, and let him sleep. 
I am enamoured of thee ; thou dost promise 
Such deep repose, which never, shadow-winged 
Remembrances, or dim-eyed dreams of earth. 
Shall alter or disturb. So sleep, my foe ! 

But for the girl, how be I loved her once. 
Let her not come 'twixt me and my revenge. 
My pity was a flash, and quickly spent. 
Henceforth, not man, but vengeance's instrument. 

[Exit. 
[Scene closes.'] 
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Scene II. — A room dimly lit. Enter Caterina, fol- 
lowed hy her maid. 

Cat. Set down the light and leave me. 

Maid. To your prayers ? 

Cat. Prayers, say you? 

Maid. Ay, the storm's abroad to-night. 

What, shall I set it here ? 

\Pvtting the lamp hy the crucifix. 

Cat. There 1 Nay, nay, nay ! 

Ay, leave it, let it rest. 'Tis no great matter. 
Where is the boy ? 

Maid. The boy ? What, Giulio, madam? 

Indeed, I know not. 

Cat. Send him hither to me. 

(A barrier 'twist myself and this new passion 
That threats and draws me). 

Maid. Send him to thee, madam ? 

Cat. I said so. 

Maid. 'Tis not seemly. 

Cat. Fool, tliou ravest 1 

Not seemly ! Wilt thou school me ? (Oh, I am mad 1) 
Why dost thou tarry ? 

Maid. Nay, such tales are rife. 

Tliey say he is no boy I 

Cat. No boy? What mean you? 

Maid. Nay, madam, it is the common talk of Kome. 
'Tis said this is a maid — old Cecco's daughter. 

Cat. a maid I '\Miat then ? 

Maid. Oh, madam, pardon me. 

Cat. Come, come, your story. 
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Maid. Nay, it were too gross. 

They say she 

Cat. Come, then, out I 

Maid. She loves my lord I 

Cat. And this to me ! this lying tale to me ! 
Maid. Oh, madam, pardon me 1 

Cat. Go, get you gone. 

What, dost thou weep 1 Here, take my pardon, child. 
A foolish tale ; it is not worth thy tears. 
No words ! Away, away ! [Exit maid.] So, let m^ 

think! 
I see love's stronger yet than all our schooling ; 
We cannot 'scape it. Oh, this love, this tyrant ! 
I have been too fearful-jealous of my fame. 
Too faint, too timid : grudged one spot, one whisper 
Till strong example shames me. Oh, this ohUd ! 
She'd lay her name and honour in the dust. 
And never waver ; give her all for nothing ! 
If I had tears, God wot, I'd weep thee, Giulio I 

[She rises and moves restlessly towards her 
mirror. 
How wears the hour? Midnight. Would he wer^ 

come! 
Hark ! 'Tis the wind. Tempest within, without. 
And I drive — whither? Pray — for what? for what? 
Since others yield . . . What saith my Comforter 1 
A brow as white as marble, rounded arms. 
And slender fingers, meet to crush and kiss 
With love's own lips. Heigh-ho ! would he were come ! 
How shall I greet him 1 Silent ? Hark ! his step ! 
No fancy ! Oh, what strange and sweet alarms 
Shake me to-night, and race through all my blood ! 

Lucio. [Entering.] Is't grief so shakes her ? Lady! 
Caterina ! 
Sorrow or — nay, that sweet alternative 
Were poison to thee now. It may not be. 
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Cat. Tliou art come. 

Luc. I tave don© thy bidding. I am here. 

Cat. [Aside.] I had not looked for this ! You craved 
an audience. 
What is your will 1 

Luc. [Aside.] She thinks me cold. Best so. 
Lady, I have loved you long. It was my madness. 
I pray your pardon. I will vex you now 
No more henceforth for ever. I am come 
To take a last farewell. 

Cat. a last farewell ! 

Luc. [Aside.] Goes it so hard? Oh, steel thee, 
steel thee, Lucio ! 
What, silence? Give good-bye and let me go. 
Your hand. 

Cat. My hand ! It was but yester night 

You had asked more. 

Luc. My folly made me bold. 

Cat. Folly ! Ay, folly ! WTierefore look you so ? 

Luc. Oh, let me look but once, but once, and 
then . . . 
If love gives any right, those lips are mine. . . . 
Sweet ! I'll not kiss thee. Thou hast been a star 
For me to soar to. If I touch you nigher 
'Tis but an earth-born flame, too quickly quenched. 
I found thee pure, I swear I'll leave thee so. 

Cat. Pure Lucio ! Pure as my pure love for thee ! 
A sitar ! Would God a sun, that I might warm thee ! 
For thou art chill and strange to me to-night, 
As one that scorns my love. 

Luc. Nay, Caterina . . . 

Cat. Go, go I your coldness shames me I 

Luc. Caterina ! 
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Cat. Yet hear me ere tliou goest; for I have 
hearkened 
The saddest, sweetest tale of that same love, 
That net in which, alas ! our feet are ta'en. 
Lucio, the boy — this Giulio — ^"tis a maid 1 
They talk of her. She cares not. What's their talk ? 
She loves him, as methought thou once loved'st me. 
And he, most blind, most cold — he struck her, Lucio, 
As thou to-night my heart. Now get thee hence. 
And let me weep the folly of my dream. 

Luc. Love thee ! and I will love thee, Caterina ! 
Renounce thee 1 Never ! 'Twas a dream, a madness ! 
Hearken ! Dost mark yon murmur 'I 

Cat. 'Tis the storm. 

Luc. The storm? Ay, such a storm as threats all 
Rome 
With ruin when it fall ! Knowest thou that roar 1 
The maddened people clamour for their prey. 
Their tyrant — thine — the murderer of Montreal. 
So raves the sea about the foundering bark. 
Aw^y ! before the storm break and o'erwhelm thee. 

Cat. Whither? 

Luc. With me. My arm is strong enough. 

Cat. With thee ! Oh, hasten ! save me, Lucio. 
I see them fix their scorn upon me, strip, 
Tear off my jewels and my fine-wrought robes. 
And crush me in theu- madness. Anywhere, 
With thee, my Lucio. 

Luc. Come, away, away ! 

Cat. Lucio! 

Luc. Why dost thou tany? 

Cat. What of him? 

My lord? 

Luc. He falls. 
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Cat. He— falls 1 

Luc. He never loved ttee. 

Cat. Indeed, he seemed to soar above my ken. 
I have wished him lower, and more loving, Lucio, 
In truth, I strove to love him, but he cared not, 
Or so I dreamed. Fall ! fall ! Kienzi fall ! 
Oh, list ! all's silent ! 'Twas a dream, a fancy ! 
It were impossible ! 

Luc. He fell before. 

Why not again 1 

Cat. He fell, I with him, Lucio. 

Luc. Sweet, put these memories from thee ! Come 
away. 
The stair to-night, Rienzi's privy stair, 
'Tis Gaspar guards it ; none shall know our flight. 

Cat. It cannot be. 

Luc. You dream. 

Cat. Nay, I am waked. 

I am liis wife. He raised me. If he fall 
'Twere meet I fall with him. Oh, Lucio, friend ! 
Knowest thou a woman's heart 1 Tliou should' st have 

told me. 
A golden road lay open to his feet, 
A triumph, and the applause of wondering worlds. 
He had not missed me then. Sweet ! we are fools, 
We women ! . . . If he fall ... In truth, I love thee ! 
Kiss me bvit once and go. 

Luc. You send me from you ? 

Cat. 'Tis better so. Forget, and think no scorn. . . 
My words were wild ! In truth, strong passion forced 
them. 

Luc. Thou lovest me 1 

Cat. Love thee 1 Dost thou ask it, friend ? 
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Luc. Hark ! ttere are steps ! They come to waxn 
thee. 

Cat. Hence ! 

Luc. They come to bear thee to a place of safety. 
My love had been thy sanctuary. Forgive. 
'Twas madness but to dream it. Ah, farewell ! 
One cold, cold kiss I 

Cat. Lucio, my lord's dear safety . . . 

I trust it, friend . . . 

Luc. [Rushing out.'\ Oh, God ! Oh, Caterina ! 

[As Caterina sinks forward in tears, an 
Abbess and Nun enter behind her. 

Abbess. To sanctuary ! Away, to sanctuary ! 
[Scene closes.] 



Scene III. — A Room in the Capitol. At the back are 
panels, one of which conceals the staircase. 
In the room is a table set for a meal. It is night, 
and torches lighten the chamber. 

Brbttone enters by the secret door, glances 
round as if hesitating, then he advances quickly, 
pours his potion into one of the wine cups, raises 
it in both hands towards heaven. He is about to 
retire to the door, which he has left open, when 
he perceives Giulibtta, who has entered by a 
curtained archway on the right, and is also 
endeavouring to escape unnoticed. 

Brett. What doest thou here 1 

GiuL. Why look you on me thus ? 

Bebtt. Speak, child ! Why comest thou 1 Nay, it 
were but meet 
Rienzi's — page — wait on Rienzi's coming. 
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GiTiL. Your taunts have power to flush my -woman's 
cheek, 
But stir no deeper. 

Brett. I can well believe it. 

Once more, child, speak, nor dally with mine anger. 
What make you here 1 Came you to spy upon me 1 

GiUL. You poured — a cup. 

Brett. A cup ? You saw me pour it 1 

GiUL. I conjure thee, what hidest thou in thy breast ? 
Why art thou here? Yon' door, why stands it open? 
Brett. This draught, you saw me pour it. . . . 

GiUL. For Kienzi ! 

Brett. You speak the truth. It is a sleeping 
draught. 
Wilt taste it ? He is much perturbed of late. 
You have noted, he is flushed, talks much, drinks deep. 
Sleeps not of nights, eats little. . . 

Gjul. I have noted. 

And wept for it. A sleeping draught. . . Good God 1 
I fear you juggle with ill-omened words. 

Brett. Wliy think you so? What cause have I to 
wrong him? 

GiuL. If it give rest from pain, and soothing sleep, 
I'd share it. 

Brett. Not one drop ! 

GiUL. The cup is poisoned ! 

Brett. You rave ! 

GiuL. I do not rave I Ho ! Lucio, Lucio ! 

Treason ! Foul treachery against my lord ! 

[She attempts to escape, and Brettone, harring 
her way, wounds her in the arm. 
GiuL. Oh ! thou hast slain me 1 
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Brett. Slain thee ! 'Tis a scratch ! 

Men may not die so lightly. 

GiuL. Oh I I bleed ! 

RiBNZi. [Entering.] What is this clamour ? Gasparl 
Giulio I 
What ! Lucio, there 1 

GiUL. My lord, my lord, the cup 1 

Bbett. Now all is lost ! Alas ! my lord, the wine ! 
She swoons for lack of blood. 

RiEN. How sprang this fray ? 

Thy younger, fellow ! Shame ! The wine ! 

[He pours out the poisoned wine, and Giulietta, 
fainting, drinks. 

Brett. Not this I 

Stay, stay ! Too late, too late ! What have you done f 
You end what I begun. 

GiUL. What have I drunk 1 

Tou have poisoned me I I pray you, give me air I 
I am too young to die ! 

KiEN. What's here? What's here? 

Treachery, poison ! I have poisoned thee 1 

GiUL. Oh ! do I die 1 My lord, I fear to die ! 
I loved thee, and my love was all Tay sin. 
The forfeit is too heavy. Oh, my father ! 
My lord, give me your hand. I am a maid. 
Pray kiss me ere I die. Oh ! I grow cold ! 
All's dark about me. [Dies.] 

Brett. Dead ! 

RiEN. What is this riddle 1 

My guard, there ! Lucio ! 

Bbett. Call not ; none will hear you 

Save those who seek your life. 

ErBN. Who art thou, fellow. 

That darest thus to threat? [Half drawing his sword. 
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Bkbtt. I am — thy conscience ; 

The ghost that haunts thy dream, the embodied fear, 
That lurks for thee in darkness, crying vengeance. 

RiEN. Speak plain, and riddle not. Who art thou, 
fellow? 

Brett. The brother of Montreal, and his avenger. 
RiBN. The brother of Montreal ! My sin, my sin ! 

\He sheathes the blade. 
Why did'st thou slay her ? 

Brett. This was for thy lip. 

She crossed me ; then — I know not how it came. 
I struck her, mad with unfulfilled revenge. 
The wound was naught. You did the rest, Rienzi ! 
Her blood is on yom' head. 

RiEN. Ho ! Luoio, there ! 

[Flings wider the door of the stair, and 
discovers two of the guard lying across 
the threshold, drugged. 

RiEN. Murdered? 

Brett. Drugged. 

RiEN. Lucio ! 

Brett. Cease to cry, Rienzi. 

He will not heed. I bribed your noble captain. 

RiBN. Bribed ! Lucio ! 

Brett. Ay, I set a net for him. 

'Twas a fair bait allm-ed him. 'Twas your wife. 

RiEN. For that thou diest ! [Stabs him.] 

Brett. Stay your stroke a moment ! 

I could have told thee more, but 'tis no matter. 
Toledo ! It cut deep ! ... I am sped . . already ! 

[Lucio rushes in, pallid and bloodstained. 
Without is heard a growing clamour. 
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RiBN. Lucio ! and wovmded ! 

Luc. Oh I my gracious lord, 

Fly! Sa-^etheel 

RiEN. Fly? 

Luc. Tlie foe is at the gate ! 

I am wounded to the death. Oh, God ! what's this 1 

RiEN. Part of the tragedy. 

Luc. This was a maid. 

RiBN. I know it. For her love I gave her death. 
'Twas fore-ordained. I poisoned her. So fate 
Plays with her puppets. Where is Caterina ? 

[Catbrina enters with the nuns. She aduances. 

Cat. I am here, my lord. 

RiBN. If thou would' st comfort me 

Get thee to sanctuary. 

Cat. Good, my lord ! 

Here is my sanctuary, and here to die 
Is to arise to an immortal glory. 

RiBN. All I have loved and striven for, honom-, fame. 
Is overthrown and lost. Why would' st thou stay? 
I have been cold, I know it. 

Cat. Ah, not so I 

Thy love was spring and summer to my life. 

RiBN. Do not persuade me, sweet, to love, thee now 1 
I crown my loves with death, no other garland. 
Look upon this. 

Cat. Oh, pitiful ! Most pitiful ! 

RiBN. Take thy last parting. Weep not, for 'tis vain 
Since thou and I must part and meet no more. 

Cat. Oh, God ! Had I been worthy of thy love 
I might have died beside thee I Lucio, 
Look to my lord ! Farewell 1 [Exit with nuns. 
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RiBN. A long farewell 1 

Luc. Hear me, my lord ! I have betrayed my trust, 
Delivered thee unto thine enemies ; 
I pray thee curse me. 

RiBN. Naught we do is our own ; 

I curse thee not. 

Luc. They come ! Farewell, Rienzi I 

RiEN. Where goest thou? 

Luc. To my death ! There, on the stair ! 

Had I been true this had not happed, nor this I 
All's lost and pardoned in a noble death ! [Bushes out. 

RiBN. I stay thee not ! Go, find thy absolution ! 

[Unbuckling his weapon. 

Thou sheilt not touch a Roman ! Lie thou there. 

Cbcco. [Without.] Greeting, Rienzi ! 

The Crowd. [Without.'] Down with the tyrant ! . . . 
Stone him to death ! . . . Tear him ! [They enter. 

RiBN. Why cry you thus 
So loud against me, 'gainst your Senator? 
My Romans, hear me I 

Cbcco. Hear him not. His words 

Have magic in them. See, my child I my chUd ! 
Home, pretty one ! Nay, she is cold and hears not ! 

Thb Ckowd. Seize on him ! Pelt him ! Ha ! Tyrant ! 

Cecco. Come, Lord, to judgment 1 Here are quick 
and dead I 
Cry for thine arbitration. Thou art just ! 

RiBN. Is this thy child ? Indeed, I knew it not. 
She loved me. 

Cecco. She is damned 1 Thou wast her 

ruin I 
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RiEN. I sinned against Montreal, but against ye 
How have I sinned? 

The Crowd. Montreal 1 fle was a bandit, 

And thou a tyrant ! Slay him by the scacold ! 

[One throws a stone. Ribnzi covers his face, 
and remains motionless as they press 
nearer. 

The Cbowd. Away with him ! Spit on him, beat 
him, tear him ! Would' st thou be tyrant over 
Romans ? Ha, ha ! what say'st thou now, Knight of 
the Spirit ! His shame keeps sileuce. Bear him hence 
to death I 

[They seize on him and rush forth m 
tumultuous fury. 

Cbcoo. [Kneeling with upstretched hands by Giuli- 
ETTA.] Delayest thou yet? How long. Oh Lord, 
how long ? 



Curtain. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

This is the Tragedy of Claudas and YaRAiNH, which 
is set down in the chronicles of Atlmar, King of South 
Galis and the Outer Isles. 

There was a great King, who reigned in South Galis. 
which is a land not marked on map, but lying towards 
the sunrise ; a fair land, girt about with sea, and having 
wide moorlands, and broad waters, and a great moun- 
tain in the midst of it. Now, Claudas had taken to 
wife Ygrainb, who was a woman excellent in beauty, 
and of a noble and courageous spirit ; and in all things 
these two had one love and, as it were, on© soul. 

But it fell out that Finn, who was the King of the 
Outer Isles, which lie toward the sunset, and are over- 
grown with great and gloomy forests, beholding 
Ygrainb and the sunshine of her presence, loved her, 
and straightway desired her for his wife ; and to this 
end he conspired with Lavaini, who was the brother 
of Tgraine, that they should privily slay Claudas ; 
which having done, Finn wedded Ygrainb, and he also 
set Lavaine over the kingdom of South Galis. 

And because Ygrainb wept and refused all comfort, 
Thora, the mother of Finn, and a woman in whom 
was the wisdom of the North, the knowledge of runes, 
and of dark sayings and enchantments, gave to her 
a draught of forgetfulness, so that her memory slept 
upon all the past. 



Yet for all these things did God bring into judgment 
those evil doers, setting strife between their houses, 
and bringing upon Kinq Finn strange sorrow and an 
evil end. 

And for the blind one who foretold these dooms, 
it is written in the Book of Atlmar that none knows 
his name. Nor, for us, shall any learn either who he 
was, nor whence his coming. But surely to him who 
hath sinned, and to him also who hath greatly striven, 
sometimes God sendeth the Seer, who tells of daya 
to come. And to each is his visage full of familiar 
strangeness ; yet each, methinks, beholdeth it 
diversely. And none, or few, by seeking, have found 
him ; but many have met him, coming to read the 
secret thoughts of the heart, at dawning, and at noon- 
day, and at dusk. 
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The Ghost op Claddas. 

A Clerk. 

Thora The Mother of Finn. 

Ygrainb The Queen of Finn. 

Laurel Beloved of Sir Aylmar. 
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YGRAINE 

Scene I. — The Courtyard of Finn's Castle. It is a 
brilliant day in early spring. In the near hack- 
ground is the forest, leafless as yet, hut full of 
sunlight. A few dark pines show among the 
hare boughs. 

The courtyard is lined with warriors, and, as 
the curtain rises, a state procession is seen crossing 
the yard. Finn is mounted. On one side of him, 
rides Thora, and Yqrainb on the other. Ladies 
and knights follow, and clergy and warriors 
close the procession. Imm,ediately before Finn 
the minstrels walk, playing a loud and trium- 
phant melody. 

As the procession leaves the courtyard. Sir 
Atlmar enters hastily, and catches Sir Gut's 
cloak as he is passing. 

Aylmar. a moment, noble Knight. 

Gut. Why do you stay me? Do you not see they 
have all passed and we are left behind 1 

Ayl. Have patience with me a little. I have come 
a long way to see King Finn. I have an urgenfi 
message for him. I am an ambassador from his 
brother, King Lavaine, of South Galis. 

Gut. Well, you must wait. You see now he is gone, 
and they have shut the gates. 

Atl. Certainly, I could not stay him. I came just 
as the procession left the gates. It would have been, 
discourtesy to stay him. Besides, it was impossible ; 
he seemed bound on some religious ceremony of state. 

Gut. Well, you have come upon a happy day. 

Atl. Why so? 
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Gut. Do you not know ? you who serve the brother 
of the Queen? Are you not come with gifts to grac& 
this festival 1 

Atl. What festival 1 I have not long served King 
Lavaine. 

Gut. Why, it is two full years to-day since 'King 
Finn wedded Ygraine. And since this day was long 
foretold as one of great misfortune and heavy woe 
beginning for the kingdom of the Outer Isles, we have 
been looking for some terrible disaster. But it has 
dawned, as you may see, fair and promising, and they 
have gone to church to make their offering. 

Atl. They ? The King and Queen 1 What did you 
call her? 

Gut. Ygraine ; King Lavaine is her own brother. 

Atl What, she that was the wife of Claudas 1 

Got. The same Ygraine. 

Atl. The same Ygraine ! Ah, not the same Ygraine ! 
If there be loyalty in woman's love, 
She cannot be the same. Her every thought 
Was still for him. She did not fear before him. 
Nor did he strive, as other husbands do. 
To bend her to his pleasure. Still they grew 
In ever closer ties of comradeship ; 
His gravest counsellor she ; in times of danger 
His boldest, for she urged him evermore 
To honourable deeds. Long winter nights, 
And when the burning sun of middle summer 
Yellowed the leaf, and split the thirsty earth. 
She'd ride beside him still, no more attendance 
Than him alone ; all frail and womanish fears. 

Save that she kept 
His love still new by tender, close dependence 
Upon his strength, put by, and quite forgot. 
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And, for they had no children, he was all : 

Her charge, babe, friend, lover, protector, knight ; 

And she to him was Oh 1 1 cannot speak it 1 

The same Ygraine, and wedded to another ! 
I must believe, then, either she has changed 
The sweetness of her nature to foul lust, 
Or witchcraft hath beguUed. . . 

Gnr. Not a word more ! 

You have drawn a picture of a love most perfect. Stay 
there ! Do not say more ; you may be overheard. 

Atl. Tou are right ; but here there is nobody. 

Gtjt. All ! but one never knows. 

Atl. Whom do you fear 1 

Gut. Hush, hush ! The lady Thora (may all good 
befall her !) she has ears everywhere. . . Well, all 
you tell me seems like a fable. 

Atl. Does she love Finn 1 

Gtjt. She is as cold as ice. This is the King's woe, 
and like to be the kingdom's sorrow, if no child is bom. 
Ha ! do you not hear 1 . . . 

Atl. No, I hear no one. We are quite alone. You 
were saying? 

Gut. It is just as I tell you. When he takes her 
hand she neither withdraws it nor presses it to his. 
Then, when he kisses her, she takes it as if she did 
not know what it was to kiss and fondle. 

Atl. I marvel how she came to wed with him. 

Gut. Why, all men know they found King Claudas 
dead in a lonely valley far from his court, and none 
knew how he died, nor by what secret dagger he 
had fallen. 
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Atl. All this I heard. I served him once. And 
then when I came back from Palestine I fomid that 
his brother-in-law Lavaine had seized upon the 
throne. 

Gut. No ; it was Finn who placed him there ; 
and then Lavaine wedded his sister to King Finn. 
And that is now two years since. 

Atl. I hear a horn. They are coming back. 

Gut. Not a word of what we have said. 

Atl. No I no ! I have lived in comi;s. I know 
it is not safe. 

Gut. Hush, they are here. 

[The procession re-enters, the music playing 
much more softly than before. Finn 
is riding a little apart, sullen and 
scowling ; a general air of discomfort 
and uneasiness prevails, and as the 
procession fills up the courtyard the 
sunlight slowly fades away. 

Atl. [Stepping forward.'] Hail, Finn, and hail, 
Ygraine I 

Finn. Why do we stop ? Oh ! What is your errand, 
friend ? 

Atl. From far South Galis. 

Finn. Ha ! From our brother. 

Are you from King Lavaine? 

Atl. I come from him. 

I am ambassador to thee, King. 

Finn. For peace or war ? Oh, but it must be peace, 
It could not well be other. 

Atl. Sire, for either. 
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Finn. For either? 

Atl. As your answer fits his mood. 

Finn. His mood 1 He lias no mood ! He is mine, 
all mine. 
Body and soul ! You dream sure, or your King ; 
Does lie forget 1 — God's blood — Why he's my puppet, 
My toy, to raise or pluck him from the throne. 
What is his quarrel? 

Atl. Will you read this scroll ? 

Finn. Call a clerk one of you. [Exit Gut.] What 
is your name ? 

Atl. Sir Aylmar of the Crags. 

Finn. Aylmar? Sir Aylmar. 

I have heard that name before. 

Thora. And I, you served. 

Did you not, once King Claudas. 

Atl. Long ago ! 

But, ere he died. . . . 

[Gut returns with Clerk. 

Clkrk. Sire, I am come ; the scroll. 

[He peruses it, and Finn arul Thora draw 
apart and listen to him. 

Ygr. \To Atlmar.] " Long ago — ere he died." — 
Who, who is dead ? 

Atl. King Claudas, fair Ygraine. 
Ygr. Ah! Claudas, Claudas! 

[Muses and shakes her head. 
Atl. Do you not know that name ? 
Ygr. No ! 
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Atl. Thiak. 

Ygb. Ah, no ! 

Not that old dream ! I^no, 'tis gone again. 
Tell me, Sir Aylmar, come you from my brother 1 
How fares Lavaine? Alas medreamed last night 
I saw my brother slain. 

Finn. What does she say ? 

Thora. She is talking to Sir Aylmar of her brother. 
Finn, hark ! A word with you. Watch this same 

Knight. 
He has served Claudas. 

Finn. Ha ! 

Thora. He must come in 

And not go out again. 

Finn. No, not another. 

I cannot, mother. 

Thora. Fool ! While your dull knife 

Rusts in its scabbard — Ygraine ! — How they talk ! 
They must not talk ! — Ygraine ! 

Ygr. [To Atlmae.] Ah ! would I were 
In fair South Galis. All tlie ways,, I know. 
Are deep in cowslips now, and the clear stream 
Purple with violets. Every bush is bare 
Save the bright gorse among the whitened grass. 
And red brown of dead heather. And the larches. 
Do not they put forth spikes of tender green. 
With crimson tufts between 1 If I could go 
Back with you now 

Thora. Ygraine. 

Ygr. Farewell, Sir Aylmar. 

And tell my brother — Ah — Lavaine ! Lavaine ! 
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Clerk. Sire, is't your will that one make proclama- 
tion? 

Atl. What answer, Finn, shall I bear back ta 
Galis? 

Finn. Within ! Within ! Proclaim it in all ears. 
You shall have answer, sir, a fitting answer 
To this presumption of your King to-night. 

Atl. To-night ! I am content. 

Finn. \_Bismounting.] Tgraine ! Your hand. 
Strike music I Strike your loudest. Every voice 
Acclaim our feast day. 

[They all pass under the great archway 
into the castle, the music dying away. 

Atl. \Looking after them.] So, quite dead, quite 
dead. 
No start ! no flush ! no blenching of the cheek ; 
No memory in those eyes. . . . 

Gut. [Seturning.] Will you not come 1 
They call for you. This way, this way. Sir Aylmar. 



Scene 2. — The banquet hall. On the right a raised 
dais where Finn is seated. He is biting his nail, 
scowling and watching Atlmab among the guests. 
Yqrainb and Thoea are beside Finn, and a clerk 
stands with the scroll in his hand at the foot of 
the throne. A harper is singing, in a monotonous 
voice, in the centre. 

Harper. Far hath Finn led his folk ; 

Banners yellow blaze before him. 
Like the lightning in the lift 
Gleams his golden-hilted sword. 
Bums the brand so brightly beaming, 
Gleams among the foe and glances 
Like the sickle in the corn. 
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Far hath Finn led his folk ; 
Like a golden eagJe soaring, 
More than summei swallow swift, 
Dreadful as a dragon dreaming 
By an ancient treasure hoard, 
On his blazoned burnie dances 
Fiery splendour of the morn. 

Finn. [Eisinff.] Silence there ! Silence ! Hither, 
Sir Clerk, read through that scroll again, and hearken 
all of you. 

Clerk. [Beads.] From Lavaine, King of South Galis, 
to Finn, the ruler of the Outer Isles, these tidings. 
Whereas you have foi these two years claimed tribute 
of us wrongfully, and have lent authority to the foul 
trespass done by certain of your Knights upon our 
Eastern marches : Know that we hold ourselves quit 
henceforth of your tribute ; and, further, that lacking 
due compensation for the said trespass, we declare war 
upon you. Nor shall we be persuaded from this 
resolution by friendship force or fraud. 

Finn. You have heard — what say you 1 

The Warriors. [Lifting their spears high.] Thus, 
King. 

Finn. Well, you have st^en. 

Atl. Is this you r answer then 1 

Thora. Remember, son, what the blind prophet 
spoke. 

Finn. Leave us I say ! All of you, all. Sir 
Aylmsr, 
Go not too far. Mother, I need your counsel. 

[All rise to go. 

Ygraine ! Will you not kiss me ere you go 1 
Why do you droop so 1 Do you not remember 
What day this is ? Where do you go 1 
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Ygr. To pray. 

Finn. To pray? For what? A son? 

Ygr. For you, my Lord. 

Heaven keep your hands from blood. 

Finn. From blood I Why blood ? 

Who has been talking to you, child, of blood? 

Ygr. No one. I dreamed — Lavaine — I saw him 
dead, 
And you had slain him. 

Finn. \To Thora.] Ha ! an oracle. 

But, if we fought, Ygraine, I and Lavaine, 
And he killed me. . . . 

Ygr. No, no ! 

Finn. Would you weep then. 

Or would you laugh 1 

Ygr. Laugh? No, I have not laughed 

Not since I left South Galis. 

Finn. Overtrue ! 

Ygraine, you heard, did you not as you rode. 
Tell me before you go, those words of darkness 
The blind Seer uttered 

Thora. Hush ! Do not remind her. 

Finn. Do you remember ? 

Ygr. No, I did not hear. 

Finn. Not hear 1 You must have heard. The whole 
wide world 
Heard him, and shook. 

Ygr. No, no, I heard a clamour, 

And woke, as from a dream, to see your anger 
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White in your face, and one who turned and fled 
To the black woods. But I was seeing pictures : 
A long sand dune, waved over with sharp reeds 
And creeping spray of foam, that silvered all 
The sea plants with a scale of clinging brine. 

Finn. Ah ! must your heart be ever in South Galis ? 
Will you not learn to love me ? Kiss me now. 

Tor. Yes. [Kisses Mm.] WUl you let me go 1 You 
hurt my hand. 

Thora. Go, and take Laurel with you, for time 
presses. 

[Ygrainb goes out, Laurel meeting her at 
the doorway. Atlmae has withdrawn 
to the hack, out of hearing ; hut he sees 
Laurel, starts forward, and then retires. 
Close to the hearth an ancient harper 
is seated, his long white heard covers 
his breast ; he mutters, absorhed, and 
plucks his harp strings. A stag hound 
lies heside him. The light streams in 
from a high window. Finn, who has 
left his throne, paces the centre of the 
hall gnawing his lip. Thora sits 
watching him. 

Finn. A bitter love and barren this, my mother ! 
Oh, that oblivious cup — it has drained my heart blood. 
I loved her better when she railed on me. 
The murderer of her heart, her lord, her faith. 

Thora. You did not love her — ^you forget — you 
feared her. 

Finn. Why, were her kisses bought, they could not 
be 
More cold. 
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Thora. Then think them bought and be content. 

FiiTN. Is this your comfort, mother? 

Thoka. Am I false? 

Finn. Too true. I bought too dearly. 
Oh, my mother, 
It is a fearful thing to slay a man. 
And ever after, sleeping or at feast. 
To see his blood-stained grinning countenance 
Just as he died, and think that there, alone 
In the high glen, when night comes on. 
The wolves. . . . 

[He covers his eyes with his hands. 

Thoea. When have you seen him ? 

Finn. These three nights. No, no ! 

I read your thought ! Your cup's too dear a price 
To purchase my oblivion. It has made 
Of sweet Ygraine. . . . 

Thoka. Hush ! Do not speak so loud. 

This is another omen. You must send 
The sum he asks and embassies of peace. 

Finn. What says the wisdom of your oracle t 

Thora. Dai-k, dark and dread, and hard to under- 
stand, 
And prophesying woe. It is the day, 
The fated day ! No enterprise fits well 
This inauspicious hour. Make terms, delay 
This Aylmar, make excuse to seize on him ; 
Anything, till the fated period 
Be past its limits. 

Finn. What, without there. 

Gut. [Eiitering-I Sire. 
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Finn. Go, call the Clerk. [Exit Gut. 

[He sits down to a table and Atlmar 
approaches him. 

Oh, you. Sir Aylmar. Well, 
I am minded to accept Lavaine's fair terms — 
" Fair terms " in sooth. But that he were our brother 
And kin to sweet Ygraine — God's blood and bones — 
This love makes fools of us. 

Atl. Is't for her sake 1 

Finn. Why else ? Are not my warriors in the field 
Stronger than his, my counsel still more forward, 
My mood more fiery quick to apprehend 
The insult of mine honour 1 Sir, you smile ! 

Atl. You work a miracle stronger than Fate, 
For so the day foretold to all these Isles 
The first in woe concludes a day of peace, 
Crossing your doom. 

Finn. Nay, who can cross the Fates ? 

What if this peace should prove my great dishonour. 
Oh, my wise mother 1 Which of us by thought 
May 'scape his evil hour ordained for him 
Before the fruitless crying of his birth? 
Or who of all the sons of men may say 
I liave wrestled with my doom and overcome? 

Thora. The fix^d heart is stronger than the Fates, 
Or falling, yet revered of after times. 
Reaps triumph from the tyraimy of doom. 
But he who wavers, like the spray is blown 
Into the howling waste of grey despair, 
That wails above its wrecks. Look where the clerk 
Is come, and waits your will. 

[The Clerk approaches and places ink 
horn, parchments, etc., on the table. 

Clerk. What shall I write? 
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Thora. The King is bent on peace. 

Clerk. A blessed motion. 

Finn. Stop. Give me time. Ah ! What was it 
she said — 
She saw her brother dead ! and in your books 
The oracles are dark — and he, the Seer, 
Who stayed our path even at the hallowed door — 
What were his words — a doubtful prophesy. 

Clerk. These oracles, sire, are not to be regarded, 
As coming not from God, but to betray 
The hearer. 

Finn. Silence ! Did I bid thee prate ? 

[He flings himself on to a couch. The old 
harper, looking up, perceives the general 
hush and begins to sing quaveringly. 

The Bard. High in the glen King Claudas lay, 
Sing heavily, so cold was he ! 
To bird and prowling beast a prey. 
Who was the flower of chivalry. 

The raven watched him from the tree : 
Ah, who hath bold King Claudas slain ? 
The root and flower of chivalry ; 
And who shall comfort fair Ygraine ? 

Finn. \Starting up]. Do all conspire against me? 
Will you twit me 
In mine own hall ? Dotard — thou grey beard dotard ! 
Wlio slew King Claudas 1 I ! 

Thora. Son ! You are mad. 

Finn. I am not mad. I slay ; I raise ; I conquer. 
I am a King of men. 
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Thora. But not of women ! 

She loves her brother, and should you slay him, surely 
No kiss should greet you on your coming home. 

Atl. No light thing, lady, is the love of woman, 
But who is set on some ambitious end 
Bends thereto all his might, and may not turn 
To ask his lady's pleasure, lest, beholding. 
All men should laugh. . . . 

Finn. Ah, me, for counsel, counsel ! 

[Voices heard without. 
What is that sound — who comes? 

[A group of warriors enter. Two lead for- 
ward an old blind man. A third 
follows, the head of a wolf on his spear, 

A Warrior. Sire, we have found him. 

Finn. Who, where? Ah, 'tis the aged Seer, the 
blind 
Who sees the days unborn — or dreams he sees. 
Where was he 1 

War. In the forest all alone, 
Asleep ; and, watching there above his rest, 
A grey wolf bristled at our near approach, 
And warned him of our coming. Lo ! the token ! 

[Pointing to spear. 

Seer. Ah, from this murderous deed no good shall 
come 1 
The blood of all his creatures cries aloud 
On God for vengeance ! 

Finn. Silence that vain babble. 

Father, what say you? 
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Clerk. Some enchantment. They 

Should not have slain it thus, but had they caught 
And burned it, you had surely seen some spirit. 
Some grisly hued famUiar from its ashes 
Spring, and you would have known then if his words 
Were forged, or whence inspired. 

Finn. Well, you have said. 

Hark you, old man ! Tou crossed my path this morn 
With mutterings of woe. What was't you spoke ? 

Sbbr. You heard me 1 You would slay me 1 

Finn. On the instant, 

Unless you do my bidding. Come, your memory 
Is not so short ! What was your word 1 

Seer. Woe ! Woe ! 

I saw Ygraine, as in a night of thunder. 
The gloomy sky, livid, and black with fury. 
And in her hand the blade, all red with blood. 

[Sir Atlmar, who has approached, suddenly 
lifts his hand to his brow, as if a great 
light had dawned upon his thought. 

Finn. What then? 

Seer. I saw no more. 

Finn. Was there no more 1 

What counsel here? What meaning? Dark, dark, 

dark ! 
Is there no more ? Your silence seals your days ! 
Take him away with you. 

Clerk. Shall I yet write. Sir? 

It draws to vespers. 

Finn. Ha ! Go, call him back. 

If he can see so well .... 

Clerk. Jesu Maria! 

Consult the devil. Sire? 
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Finn. Well, what of that, sir? 

He holds the hearts of princes in his hands, 
Makes wars and politicians. Who so good 1 
What do you know 1 You are not half a man. 
Your cloister should not fit you for dispute 
In courts of Kings. . . . Come hither — take this 

scroll 
Into your hand. I swear upon my life 
Your life is safe, whatever you shall speak. 
A challenge this to war — now war or peace. 
As God hath given thee sight of things to come, 
I conjure thee to speak. 

Seer. Ah ! Ah I see — 

Sing of South Galis and the Outer Isles — 
I see one crown, one kingdom. 

Finn. Ha ! A marvel ! 

Thora. Do you not see this may mean victory 
Or death ? His words are dark. 

FixN. What more? What more? 

Seer. One like Ygraine — taller, and golden locked, 
A prince of men. 

Finn. Lavaine ! 

Seer. Ah, woe ! Woe ! Woe ! 

Finn. What dreadful wail is this? 

vSber. I see — I see 

Behind him on his horse a blood-stained form, 
Sceptered and crowned and pale — he bears on him 
A wound, a cruel wound. He whispers him 
And drives him to the midmost of the fray. 
And now. 

Finn. And now. . . 
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Sebb. I see a high wild pass. 

The golden-locked is dying, and his eyes 
Glazing, still glare. He mutters dreadful things. 
There's murder on his soul. 

Finn. What then? 

Seer. He is dead. 

I see no more. 

Finn. No more? 

Seer. Hail 1 Hail King Finn ! 

King of South Galis and the Outer Isles 
I hear them greet thee. 

Finn. Now .... 

Sbbr. Ask me no more. 

I know no more. I cannot tell thee further. 

Finn. Lead him within, and give him food and gold. 

Sbbr. No food nor gold of thine. Nor will I bear 
Their touch on me who slew my only friend. 

Finn. A moment. Does the word you spoke this 
morning 
Lie in your thought still ? 

Sbbr. Do not ask me further. 

Finn. Yet I would know. 

Seer. Go forth to victory. 

The end will come, oh King, do what we will. 
No man is born to scape his hom- of sorrow. 

Finn. Ah ! you are obstinate in your belief ; 
You will not give the lie to your own word. 

Sbib. The word the prophet speaks is not his own ; 
And tho' he give the lie the word abides. 

[Exit. 
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Finn. [In great excitement.^ Now say ! Did I not 
well to ask of this ? 
What could be plainer ? I shall go and conquer. 

Thora. Yes, and return to die. 

Atl. [Aside.] Ah ! now I see 

Something in this that fights upon my side. 

Finn. I say my mind is fixed, none shall dissuade 
me. 

Atl. Is war yomr answer then ? Ah ! you are still 
What fame reports you, tho' the lady Thora 
Seems bent on peace. But we, sire, who have rid 
Down thro' the ranks when all the air is dark 
With clouds of arrows, when the red blood runs — 
The blood of the foe — like wine. . . . 

Finn. Ah ! you, I see, 

Are bred a warrior like myself. 

Atl. I served, sire, 

King Claudas of South Galis, and he taught me 
To dry my mother's tears and fire her blood 
With spoil of foes, and boast of battle blows. 

Finn. Ah ! No ! Our women do not under- 
stand. 

Thora. Ah ! here, here comes Ygraine. 

Finn. She must not know. 

Thora. You fear to tell her? 

Finn. No I I would not grieve her. 

Ygraine ! Ygraine ! [Ygraine enters, folloxved by 

Laurel, who starts on seeing Atlmar.] Where have 
you been — at prayers 1 
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Tgr. I did not go to prayers. It was so sweet 
In the wild wood. I have not felt so light 
Since, since — long since. 

[Thoba speaks to the Clerk who withdraws. 
Laueel and Atlmar look at one another 
in silence, trying to get some oppor- 
tunity of speech. 

Finn. Ah ! You were happy then. 

Yge. Tcs, almost happy. [Seeing Clerk.] 
Ah ! you have been writing. 

Finn. Nothing, nothing is settled. 

Ygr. If you go 

May I go with you 1 

Finn. What ! You'd ride with me 1 

Ygr. Ah, yes, into South Galis. Will you take me ? 

Finn. [Turning away.'\ Perchance. 

Ygr. You called me. Did you want me, Finn 1 

Finn. I always want you. Shall we go together 
Into the garden ? 



Ygr. 


Yes. 


Finn. 


You are not weary 


Ygr. No. 





Finn. [To Thora.] Ah ! my lady mother, could you 
give 
Warmth to this image. . . . 

Thora. God alone gives life. 

Finn. Oh 1 If I had a son to leave behind me ! 

Thora. Patience a little longer. 
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Finn. Come Ygraine. 

\Tliey go out talking. Laurel glances 
round, hesitates, then seeing all save 
herself and Altmar are departed she 
springs to his embrace. For a long 
movient both are speechless, and then 
both cry in a breath. 

Atl. Laurel ! 

Lau. At last ! 

Atl. How come you here? 

Lau. And you? 

Oh, Aylmar, there is danger for you here, 
You must not stay ! 

Atl. Danger? There is no danger 

Shall rob me of this little hour of greeting. 
Ah, Laurel, Laurel ! I would clasp you, Sweet, 
So tightly to me, none should ever part us. 
But I have that to do. . . . 

Lau. Oh, speak more softly, 

Lest our great joy, o'er great, bring its own slaying. 

Atl. I know this place is full of unguessed dread. 
Ah, let us snatch our bliss then ! If we weep 
Hereafter shall our tears be the more bitter? 
But this is bitter, when, but for tlie moment, 
Joy laughs on us, and we welcome it not. 

\He releases her and they sit down, one on 
each side of the long, narrow table, 
their hands meeting across. 

Lau. Yo\i have been long in coming. 

Atl. Ah ! you looked 

That I should come. 

Lau. Yes, yes 1 I have looked for you 

Every day since I came. 
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Atl. How came you here, 

Far from South Galis and the dear known ways 
Where we were wont to walk 1 I looked for you 
When I went back. . . . 

Lau. Ygraine ! I could not leave her. 

She clung to me as though I were her sister. 
And when her weakness and her sorrow came 
I could not leave her, Aylmar. 
Ah, do not think I did not weep to leave 
The black rocks and the inland swelling heath, 
The lonely lake, grown o'er with whispering grass, 
And all the pine woods, Aylmar, blown one way 
By the sea winds. That tree, do you remember, 
Bowed almost double. . . . 

Atl. Yes I know. Twas there 

On that still autumn eve after our walk 
Together down the little glen. . . . 

Lau. Our glen ! 

Yes, I remember ! And that winter morning 
When all the earth rang to the tread. The frost 
Clung on grey stone and moss yellow with winter, 
And every bush was draped with dewy cob-web. 
How still it was that day under the pines. 

Atl. I know ! The spring that year was late in 
coming. 
But when it came at last. . . . 

Lau. The flowers. Ah, yes ! 

The violets, I remember ! You and I 
Noted them not ; they seemed as nothing to us. 
And orchis 1 Ah, we had gone out one day 
Ygraine and I — ^to gather orchis ! She 
Was dull and sad of mood, foretelling sorrow ; 
And I ; for you had gone a week or so 
Far into the wild mountains with the King. 
Just when our hands were full of flowers, she turned 
And cried aloud — and there — between the sun 
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And her sweet self, Lavaine stood looking on us, 
His armour grey with dust ; and by his side — 
But shrinking back, his pale eyes wandering 
From sea to sky, and back, and out again — 
Finn ! and behind them soldiers bearing Claudas 
Dead on the bier Oh, how she cried and kissed him, 
And all the flowers fell from her hands and strowed 

him, 
Till Finn blinked on her, and Lavaine flushed slowly 
To see the soldiers weep. . . Oli, Aylmar, 

swear — 
Swear that you will not tarry in his danger. 

Atl. And yet she wedded Finn ! 

Lau. All ! Not Ygraine I 

It is her shadow — she died in that hour. 

Atl. Has she forgotten then? Ah, by what witch- 
craft. 

Lau. Hush ! Not so loud. Thora. . . 

Atl. Ah, so I thought. 

Lau. She gave her — I was by — a sleeping draught. 
With gentle pity. She took it like a child. 
I think she hoped it death — and so it was. 
The death of deep oblivion. Still her heart. 
Runs back, witli love of days dimly recalled. 
To far South Galis and Lavaine — the rest 
Is all forgetfulness. 

Atl. Forgetfulness ! 

\_He rises abruptly. 
Yes so I thought and lie ! 

Lau. He ? 

Atl. I was with him 

When he was slain. It was a lonely glen. 
And dark with rocks tluit leaned to one another. 
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A torrent broke sheer down with flood and spume, 
And strong with winter rains, doubling the echo. 
We could not hear the gallop of their hoofs 
When they came up behind us. We were resting. 
Our swords unbuckled and our helmets off. 
And I was stooping, drinking, when I heard 
His death cry, turned, and saw them on the instant — 
Cowards ! — ride down the glen. I drew my knife 
And hurled it after. Just across the brow, 
Where now he bears a scar, it caught King Finn. 

Lait. Oh I Did he see you, Aylmar 1 

Atl. No ! He fled. 

But afterward. King Claudas dead, he came 
And bore away the body, and I watched. 
Hidden among the heather of the hill ; 
And, after, went to King Lavaine to urge 
The war twixt him and Finn. Lavaine will fight, 
I know, whate'er the answer. Then the Seer, 
The blind old Seer. . . . 

Lau. Oh, horrible ! I heard ! 

Atl. Foretells that Finn shall conquer. 

Lau. Conquer ! 

Atl. Ay ! 

And slay Lavaine, and come again to die. 

Lau. It cannot be I She is asleep. 

Atl. Asleep 1 

She must be wakened. 

Lau. Who can do this thing ? 

Atl. Ere yet his eyes were dark with death. King 
Claudas 
Beheld as in a dream the days to come. 
And many things he spoke, hailing me King, 
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Thrice in Ms fever ; tho' for pain of heart 
I heeded not. And then he looked on me 
With such commandment as the dying eye 
Holds o'er the living spirit, and bade me swear, 
And laid this heavy charge upon my soul. 
To leave his vengeance to a woman's hand. 
And gave this Ring, Ler earliest loving token, 
Saying such power lay in its magic circle 
As should awake the long oblivious spirit 
To memory and revenge. 

Lau. Oh, rather fling it 

Far in the sea where she may find it never. 

Atl. Laurel ! Eefuse his bidding 1 Never, never I 
Lait. Ah, thinlv. Will she bo happier? 

Atl. Happier 1 

I know not. She will lii'e. 

Latj. Let her still sleep. 

She is a woman — if her courage fail. . . . 

Atl. He saw her, he, the prophet in his vision, 
The dagger in her hand. 

Lau. Ah, no ! You ask 

Too much of her- — have pity ! 

Atl. Pit}'. Lam-el. 

If she avenge him not, tho' she be woman — 
Woman and queen — my sword shall find a way 
Thro' his black heart into her perjured faith. 
If she remember, and avenge him not, 
I'll never link myself to woman's love, 
Nor hang again upon those flattering lips. 
The common flower, where every butterfly 
May gather pasture. . . . 
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Lau. Hush ! Oh, hush — Ygraine I 

[A clamour is heard without, faint at first, 
rising louder during the following con- 
versation. 

Ygr. Where is Sir Aylmar ? Oh, thank God! Thank 
God! 
I am in time to warn you. 

Atl. Warn me. Madam? 

Ygr. Yes ! Tho' they blame me, I must warn you, 
sir, 
For you are Lavaine's friend. 

Atl. Your brother, Ygraine, 

Is a great King, and I ride at his service. 

Ygr. Yes, but he trusts jou, and you come, you said 
so. 
Come you not from South Galis 1 

Atl. I have known 

Its fields since boyhood. 

Ygr. Ah ! I love you then. 

But you must go. Thora is angry with you. 
1 heard her say he must not leave this place. 
And she is gone into her tower, and there 
Prepares a draught — cold poppy, fatal hemlock. 
And the dread mandrake growing o'er the dead. 
And, listen. ... do you hear ? . . 

Lau. Yes ! Yes I hear — 
Oh, Aylmar, get you gone. 

Ygr. That is Lavaine. 

Atl. Lavaine ! himself 1 

Ygr. No, but a messenger. 

Begrimed with haste, and riding from the sea. 
The coast that looks to Galis and the sun. 
To say Lavaine is coming. 
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Atl. Ha, is coming ! 

lie takes them unawares ! Oh, Claudas, Claudas ! 

Ygr. Ah me, you smile. Sir Aylmar ! Did you 
guess it? 
But Finn has sworn to slay you for this thing, 
Because you knew. 

Atl. Ygi-aine, I swear I knew not. 

Lau. Aylmar, if you would — no I will not say 
For my sake — but for Claudas's sake, to see 
That whicli you wish, go hence and save your life. 
Quick thro' this door ! 'Twill lead you far from here 
Into the woods. 

Atl. Yet e'er I go — one word — 

One word, Ygraine. . . . 

Ygr. One word may spell your deiitb. 

Lau. Oh, do not stay to talk. 

Atl. The Ring! The Eing ! 

Lau. Give me the Ring. I will do all your bidding ! 
See, Lady, see, this Ring is from South Galis ! 
Wear it and it shall bring into your mind 
All the dear days forgotten of our land. 
Now — e'er they come. 

Atl. [Going.] Farewell. 

[He comes back, kissen her anil hurries out. 

Lau. God keep thy going ! 

Oh, come again — come quickly ! Ah, how late 
Recovered ! So soon lost. 

[She .sm/c.s' down weeping. Yqraine stands 
jilai/ing irilh the Ring, listening in- 
tently. At last she puts it on. As she 
does so a Meysrnger rushes in. 
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Mess. 


Where is the King? 


Ygr. 


Without. 
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Mess. I have new tidings. 

Ah ! 'Tis the King himself. 

Finn. [Entering.] Where is Sir Aylmar 1 

Lau. I cannot tell you, sire. 

Finn. [Catches her wrist.] What are those tears? 

Latj. My brother, sire, fights under King Lavaine. 

Finn. He is doomed then. .... Where is 
Aylmar? I must find him. 
The liar, so he played with me, and gained 
Time for his master's ends. 

Mess. Sire, will you hear me? 

Finn. What is your message ? Speak ! 

Mess. The watchman, sire, 

Keports the sea all dotted with his ships. 

Finn. They are embarked? Tgraine, do you not 
hear? 
Yea, though he is your brother, he shall die 
For this foul treachery. Do you not answer ? 

Ygr. [Staring at her Ring and passing her hand 
across her brow.] Lavaine dealt ever double. I 
am giddy. 
Oh ! I am very giddy, like a leaf 
Swept in a wind of spring, an old dried leaf ! 

Latj. The Queen is sick ! 

A Second Mess. [Bushing in.] Finn ! I have 
new tidings. 
Lavaine has landed on your neighbour isle. 
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Finn. He is trapped then ! Hasten, call Sir Guy 
to me ; 
Call back the warriors from the woods ; Sir Aylmar 
Shall scape till I Iiave time to mete to him 
Torture with tenfold interest. Follow me 
And tell me as you go. 

{They hurry out talking. Laiteel and 
YoBAiNB are left. Laurel crosses to- 
wards the panel, listens softly, and 
then comes back to Tgraine who does 
not notice her ; then she waits near a 
curtained archway, listening to the war- 
like preparations going on without. A 
trumpet sounds and Finn rushes in, in 
full armour. 

Finn. One kiss before I go. 

\_For answer Ygrainb suddenly breaks into 
bitter weeping. 

Finn. Ygraine 1 Ygraiue 1 

I shall come home again. 

\_She makes no reply. 

Finn. Farewell 1 

[He waits a moment — the trumpet sounds 
again and he goes out. The horse 
hoofs die away. 

Lau. Why do you weep ? 

Yge. Alas, I cannot tell 1 

\Curtain.\ 



ACT II. 



ScBNB I. — Ygrainb's chamber. A long room hung 
with tapestry. Through the window the yellow 
light of stormy evening streams into the room. 
A large chair of carved oak, with a deer sJcin 
carpet in front of it, stands in the windo w recess. 
Ygrainb is seated looking out, her hair ruffled a 
little with the wind, a spray of gathered ivy 
in one hand. In the centre of the room there is 
a large embroidery frame at which Laurel is 
seated, working. To one side of the window, and 
in shadow, a couch covered with skins, and, by 
the couch, a harp. 

Tgr. How long have they been gone 1 
Lau. But a bare week. 

Ygk. a week ! 'Twill take a month to come and 

go 
Twist here and where the river runs all round 
The towers of our dear birth-town in South Galis. 

Lau. Nay, but the messenger who came at noon 
Said their two armies were already met 
On that great isle that lies twixt here and Galis ; 
And surely ere the nightfall we shall know 
Somewhat one way or other. You remember. . . . 

Ygr. Remember 1 Yes ! Yes, help me to remem- 
ber. 

\_She turns her face from the window eagerly 
to Laurel. 

Lau. The island where we touched that day for 
water. 
Journeying from South Galis. . . . 
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Ygr. Ah, dear Galis. 

There went a sea gull flying to the sun ; 
So flies my heart across the sundering years. 
Yes, I remember! Was I not in black? 

Lau. Yes Lady. 

Ygr. Yes ! I seem now to remember. 

Because of those white flowers you brought to-day. 
They grew there in a little marshy land 
Facing the sea, and sheltered by two horns. 
Two horns that made one orescent of sharp rock. 
Did I not see them when I stooped, and say 
" White upon black." They brushed against my 
gown. 

Lau. Yes ! you were seeking purple orchises ; 
And then, when we returned. 

Ygr. No do not speak. 

Ah ! something seemed to flash across my brain, 
White upon black, a light that would not stay ! 
I have no memory, Laurel, of the past. 

[Laurel rises and takes her seat at the feet 
of Ygrainb. 

My memory stops just where it should begin. . . . 
I have been thinking all this weary day. 
Looking for something in that far-off place 
Where all my memory ceases. Little things 
Suddenly swim upon my darkened mind, 
Like little motes of golden sand that drift 
Down a dark river, plaguing me with thoughts. 
Fragments of thoughts I They haunt me like per- 
plexed. 
Sweet melodies, that in our ears all day 
Linger ; but when we strive to give them voice, 
Lo ! they are fled. Or like forgotten gleams 
Of vanished rainbows over hills forgot ; 
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Or suns that set behind a sea of dreams ; 
Or broken lines of verse ; or pictures, Laurel, 
Such as we see in sleep. 

Lau. Do you remember 

Why you were clad in black 1 and why you wept 
When we went back together to the ship t 

Tgr. Yes, because Galis was so far behind. 
No, do not shake your head ! I want to know. . . . 
Listen and tell me, Laurel : in my sleep 
I have seen places, places that I know. 

Lau. Tell me. 

Tgr. Is there a lonely upland road 

With pine woods where it curves ; and, where it dips, 
A stream with grey stone bridge, and by the bridge 
A stretch of moorland? 

Latj. Many such I knew. 

Tgr. Ah, yes, but none like this road of my dream ; 
For from the top you look to a great hill. 
Purple with sunset, clustered round with woods. 
And far away a line of silver sea 
Breaks under a green sky all round a rock 
Whereon a little tower of refuge stands. 

Latj. Ah ! That is Morris Gard, and the great hill 
Bodafon, in South Galis. Think again, 
Ah ! Think again ! 

Tgr. Bodafon. Tes Bodafon. 

I know that name. Did I not go there once? 

Lau. Oh! Oftentimes, when all the ground was 
grey 
With rime new hardened. 

Tgr. Yes ! But once in spring 

When we met. . . . Laurel, Laurel, in my dream, 
Someone was with me ! . . . 
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Lau. Do not tremble so. 

Ah ! Tell me, tell me ! 

Ygr. Always someone with me ! 

And just at dawning, e'er the cock crow came. 
He turned his face to me, and then I cried 
To speak his name, and stretched my hands and — 

woke 
Before my lips could shape it. 

Lau. Tell me, Lady 

What was his likeness. 

Ygb. Tall. Yet not too tall ; 

Well knit, and so proportioned that he seemed 
But of the middle height ; yet when he stood 
With others he was taller. 

Lau. Did you see him 

With others then ? With whom 1 

Ygr. Why, j'ou forget ! 

We saw him with his soldiers. 

Lau. In your dream? 

Soldiers, Ygraine? 

Ygr. Yes ! No ! Not in my dream — 

When Finn was there. Ali ! [Wailing.] 

Lau. What has stabbed you so 

Clean thro' the heart with pain? 

Ygr. [Bising and pacing the room.] The name of 
Finn. 
Was he not angry when we rode together? 
Did we not ever fear him ? 

Lau. No, not he 

Who was so tall among the other men. 
He never feared, nor you, when he was by. 
More, tell me more of him. 
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Yqb. I have forgotten — 

I do not know — Hush ! go and see who passes. 

Lau. [Drawing apart one of the curtains of 
tapestry and disclosing an archway.^ The lady 
Thora. 

TaK. Thora ! Is she coming ? 

Lau. No, she is past ; she did not even look. 
You need not fear her. You are Queen. 

Ygr. No Queen! 

Mock me not with that name. I am a child — 
A child, alone, and frightened in the dark 
For which she stands ; the dark forgetfulness 
Which glooms upon my groping for the past. 
Something, something is gone out of my life. 
And I am frightened ! Once I did not fear. 
Ah surely, surely in the days gone by 
I did not fear. . . . 
Was I not happy once, and in my gladness 
Bold, and the bolder for that comradeship ? 
Ah, thou sweet Vision, let me look on thee — 
Once in another life did I not love thee? 
Long since, in Thebes or Babylon, I knew 
Thy kisses, falling on my lips like flames. 
Surely thy name was Love. Hush ! Laurel, Laurel ! 
Does she not come? 

Lau. No, no, dear graciovis lady. 

She shall not come. Call back that love to life. 
And let me help you. 

YoR. No, no ! I am frightened. 

I tremble from the heart out, thro' my being. 
Go Laurel, go and see if she is there. 

Lau. She is not there. 
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Tqb. Surely she mixes some oblivious cup 
High, in her tower. Ah I in my dreams I saw 
A cup held to my lips, an empty cup ; 
But from my heart the blood, and from my eyes 
The tears ran down and filled it to the brim 
With red and silver. 

Lau. Sleep ! Ah, sleep vexed heart ! 

Eest I For a fate is on you heavier 
Than Life may hold in these two hands of liers, 
These hands of Love and Will. Dreams kiss your 

eyes ! 
Sleep 1 I wUl sing and lull you to your rest. 

Tgr. [Who has flung herself upini the couch, hiding 
her face.] Yes, sing to me. If sleep will bless 
my eyes. 

Perchance his face shall once more bless my sleep. 

And — surely it grows dark, or I am drowsy 1 

His name, his name, my lips. . . 

Lau. [Singing in the steadily encroaching shadow 
to her harp.] Oh, lovely lady, like a flower 
On lip and eyelid, perfumed sleep 
Descend where thou art cradled deep 
In soft oblivion in thy bower. 
No hidden harms disturb thy rest, 
No terrors shake thy gentle breast. 

Good night ! Good night ! No grief be thine. 
No secret tears in darkness shed. 
But love to guard thy feet and head, 
Sweet love to Iveep and make thee mine. 
Peace, pe.ice, until the night's withdrawn, 
And peace at coming of the dawn. 

[It grows reri/ d/irlc. Laurel herself droops 
shiwly toiciird.'i her harp. Her ei/ex 
close, and s/ie ■•sleeps. The Ghost of 
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Claddas hovers above the slumber of 
Ygrainb. She starts and quivers and 
moans, stretching out trembling hands, 
but she does not waken. 

The Ghost of Claudas speaks. 

Sieepest thou so long, Tgraine 1 Awake, awake I 

A little time is thine and thou shal£ sleep 

Once more and sweeter. Soul and Body of me 

Cry for thy waking, yet I may not touch thee. 

Oh, let remembered kisses plead for me, 

And stir thy pulses to the melody 

That beat once in my blood when we two lovers 

Clung, long ago, so close, that but one song 

The hearts of both beat out, under the stars. 

But now my heart is cold, and thine, Ygraine, 

Rings an imperfect music, meaningless, 

And like the mournful minor of the wind. 

Wailing about waste places in the hills. 

Awake ! Awake Tgraine ! Why doest thou sleep ? 

I strew the flowers of love over thy slumber, 

And shadowy recollections touched with light. 

And passion of the past, and woe threefold 

For eyes long closed in mould, that cannot see. 

And ears grown deaf, and lips that cannot keep 

Eemembrance of thy kisses, and that grass 

Grows over me, and slumber over thee. 

[The Ghost of Claudas passes. 

Yge. [Waking and wildly.] Stay ! Stay ! Tell me 
thy name 1 

Lau. [Starting from sleep.] Ah 1 royal Claudas ! 

Tor. Ah ! Claudas, Claudas, Claudas ! Come again ! 
Ah ! Call him back ! Laurel, did you not see? 

Lau. I saw and heard. 

Tgr. What did you hear? 
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Lau. One word ! 

One dreadful word. 

Tge. Ah ! Call him back to me ! 

There ! He went there ! [^She takes a step forward 

and pauses.^ Laurel ! Give me your hand, 
What have I dreamed ? Tell me what have I dreamed 1 
And do I waken now or dream on still 1 

Lau. You are awaked at last ! 

Tgb. Ah, woe thrice told ! 

Look ! Look ! These flowers — how came they 1 . . . 

Latt. Oh, most strange, 

Ill-omened bloom of purple flower that grows 
Beside the sea in Galis. Funeral flowers. 
The flowers you strowed on him. 

Ygr. [Quietly.] When he was dead. 
Yes, I remember now. It was a dream. [Wildly. 

No ! 'Twas himself and come to call me to him. 
Yes, Claudas, I will come. . . . 

Latj. Hush ! Someone stirs 

Without there — if you cry. . 

Ygr. I am a Queen ! 

I do not fear her now. I do not fear 
Anything now save life. Ah I You are wise ! 
Yes, she may keep me from my rightful place. 
Let me not speak so loud, so wild, sweet saints 1 
Let me dissemble grief till grief may end 
Its heavy course. Oh, let me laugh at sorrow 
Till I have done that which I have to do. 

Lau. What will you do 2 

Ygr. Did you not hear him say 

That grass should grow above our bones like sleep. 
And call me to him 1 
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Lau. Nay. 

Ygr. Why do you blench? 

What did you hear? 

liAv. Oh, Queen, I heard one word — 
One dreadful word. 

Tge. Ah ! Do not play with me. 
Tell me that word. 

Latj. You frighten me ! Your clasp 

Bruises my arm. Your look pierces my heart. 
Remove that look. Have pity on thyself. 
Seek not to know. . . . 

Yqb. If you have ever loved. 

No peace be on you, Laurel, and no joy 
To him you love, if you keep silence now. 
Tell me that word. . . . 

Lau. It was. . . . Oh, hark. . . . 

Who comes? 

[A sudden clamour without. 

Ygr. Speak ere they come. 

Latj. Awake, awake, Tgraine. 

Avenge my hlood upon the hand that slew me. 

Ygr. Ah, my sick fear I On whom ? On whom, 
my Claudas? 

Gtjt. \Eushes in hastily and kneels to the Queen.] 
Lady, the King I 

Ygr. TheKing— the King— What King? 

Gut. Finn, King of Galis and the Outer Isles. 

Ygr. Finn, King of Galis. Laurel, do you hear ? 
Is this my answer ? Tell me, tell me, Laurel ? 
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Lau. Yes. You are Queen of Galis now, Ygraine. 
I hail thee ! [Whispers] Oh, be strong, be strong of 

heart. 
This wildness breeds suspect. 

Ygr. [With a great effort^ I bid thee welcome. 
When comes my Lord the King? 

Gut. Within the hour. 

Ygr. Send him an embassage such as befits 
His royalty, greeting him from Ygraine ; 
And bid him, for my sake, make no long tarrying. 

Gut. It shall be done. \Re rises.] 

Lau. Madam, these sudden news 

Have shaken you. WUl you retire ? 

Ygr. In truth, 

I had not looked so soon for this. So soon ! 
Queen of South Galis, twice Queen of South Galis ! 
Sir Guy, your pardon. Bear the King my greeting. 

Gut. Madam, I will. [Going.] 

Ygr. a moment ere you go. 

Somewhat I should have asked thee, but my tongue 
Falters. Sir Guy, my brother. . . . 

Gut. He is dead. 

Ygr. Dead ! 

Gut. Rushing in the thickest of the fray 

Like one possessed, he hurled away his life, 
As tho' resolved to bribe oblivion 
With the memorial of a valiant death. 

Ygr. And by whose hand? 

Gut. Madam it was. . . . 
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YoR. You blench. 

Was it the Kingi 

Gut. Madam, it ■was the King. 

Yge. It is enough. 

[Sir Gtjt bows and goes out. 

Laurel, lend me jovtr hand. 
I must be calm. I must be very calm 1 
Break not thy rest for me, oh well beloved, 
Thou shalt not twice command me to thy will. 
Aye, vengeance, vengeance Claudas 1 Hear me swear 
it I 

[Without a rush of feet and gleam of 
torches, and a cry : " Hail, King of 
Galis and the Isles, all hail. 

Ygb. Hark, hark ! Oh, red with bloodshed of my 
kin! 
I also hail thee, I, the bride of death ! 

[Finn enters. Behind him are warriors, 
spears uplifted, and torches glancing 
and flickering on their armour. For 
a moment he faces Ygrainb, defiant, 
doubtful. 

Ygr. Hail, Finn! Hail Victor! Hail King of 
South Galis. 

[Curtain.] 



ACT III 



Scene I. — A line of rocky coast fronting the sea which 
breaks below. There are signs that an encamp- 
ment is close at hand. A ship, dimly discerned, 
rides out at sea. The mist hangs over the horizon, 
and the night is starless. A sentinel is pacing 
to and fro and looking out to sea ; another, 
posted higher on the rocks, is leaning forward, 
and also gazing intently along the line of the 
coast. 

FiEST Soldier. Are they coming beick yet? 

Sec. Sol. No ! 

FmsT Sol. Cannot you see anything of them ? 

Sec. Sol. Yes ! I can see a torch smoking. They 
are just this side the point. 

First Sol. \Leaves his post and climbs up to his 
comrade.'] They should put out the torch. 

Sec. Sol. Sir Aylmar knows what he is about. 

First Sol. I am not so sure. He seems to-day to 
act like one in a dream. Why must he bring the dead 
body of Lavaine just here? It is very ill omened. 
Why could he not bury him where he fell ? 

Sec. Sol. I do not know. I do not seek to know. 
He knows. 

Third Sol. [Who has come up from below.] It is 
because King Lavaine's sister landed here. 

Sec. Sol. What are you doing here ? Why are you 
not on the beach below 1 

Third Sol. Because the tide is coming in. If Sir 
Aylmar is not quick, he will be cut off. 
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FiEST Sol. I knew he was dreaming. 

Sec. Sol. Look, they are coming back. 

[A party of men seen dimly by the flicher of 
the torch appear below, pass round a 
point of rock and disappear. 

First Sol. Why are we here at alH If it is to 
avenge Lavaine, why does not Sir Aylmar lead us into 
battle? 

Sec. Sol. He is waiting. 

Third Sol. What is he waiting for? 

Sec. Sol. I do not know. An old man, someone who 
is to tell him something. He has sent out messengers. 

Third Sol. What is to happen? If Lavaine be 
avenged, has he a son, or Finn? 

First Sol. Was not there an old tale — a prophecy 
— something that someone said. Ah 1 Who goes ? 

Atl. [Comes suddenly round a point of rock, 
followed by soldiers.] What are you talking about? 
Why are you not at your posts ? To your places every 
man. Where is Sir Palamon ? 

Pal. I am here. Sir Aylmar. 

Atl. Ah ! One man I can trust. Have they yet 
come? 

Pal. No I Must you wait for them ? Aylmar, you 
know. 
We trust you as you were infallible. 
Obey you as you were our King. But this — 
This waiting — and for what? Each day that slips 
Makes progress harder and more full of danger. 

Atl. I do not know yet if I must proceed. 
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Pal. What 1 Why then have you come 1 

Atl. Ah, Palamon, 

'Tis that I seek to learn. Give me the map. 
You see this road dotted between the hills. [They talk. 

A Sentinel. Who goes? 

Voices. Friends ! Let us pass. 

We have news, we have news, Sir Aylmar. 

Atl. Have you found him ? 

Messengbe. \Leading forward the blind Seer.] We 
have met the man you sought. 

Atl. Father, I greet you. 

For surely I have waited for thy coming 
Full long. Now thou art come, what is thy word ? 

Seer. A word for thee alone, but afterward 
A word for all this realm. 

Atl. Let all depart. 

Pal. Aylmar, is this some trick ? Shall I not tarry 1 
What is this secret thing 1 

Atl. Perchance the same 

The prophet whispered in the ears of Saul. 
I cannot tell. Give me the torch and leave me. 

\_All retire. Aylmar seated, looks steadily 
and musingly upon the Seer, while the 
torch flickers fitfully. 

Atl. The Seer ! The dreamer on the days to come. 
What word hast thou for me ? I bring thee tidings. 
All of thy words fall true. In the high pass 
I saw when Finn struck down the golden locked, 
The young Lavaine. Tell me, that deed of vengeance 
la it yet come to pass ? 
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Seer. Hour after hour 

Draws to the full accomplishment of doom. 
Why art thou come ? 

Atl. Nay, tell me first, old man. 

How camest thou ? 

Seer. I met the messengers. 

Atl. You met them? You were coming to me, 
then? 

Seer. Yes ! I was coming. 

Atl. Why? 

Seer. To read your thought. 

Atl. How did you know my thought ? 

Seer. Seek not to know. 

Atl. Yet say, who guided you 1 

Seer. The dead. 

Atl. The dead ! 

Sbee. The dead, whom you have promised to avenge. 
The dead, who saw the end before it came 
And told you of it. Sheathe your sword. Sir Aylmar. 
Your sword is vain. This is another's deed — 
Another's is the honour. 

Atl. Ha ! A womans I 

Is no part mine of vengeance ? 

Seer. Dream it not. 

Atl. Why am I come then ? Why, why did he call 
me. 
Sending his spirit crying like a bird 
Across the sundering sea ? Why am I here ? 
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Seer. Thou knowest why thou art come, as he fore 
knew, 
Who, dying, hailed thee ! 

Atl. Ah ! What word is this 1 

Who art thou 1 for thy face upon my thought 
Glooms strangely with familiar glance and gaze 
Remembered from a long forgotten time ! 
Why doest thou stretch thine hand, and what is this ? 

Seee. [Anointing him.'\ The anointing of a King. 

Atl. a King ! I dream ! 

Seer. Oh ! Let me lay my hand upon your head 
And bless you 1 Doff your helmet, let me press 
The crown upon your brow. I see you stand 
Above the dead, and throned among the ghosts : 
Claudas and Finn, Lavaine and him whose grave 
Is knocked at by the still returning wave 
That foams about the portals of his sleep. 
All these stand up and greet you. King of Galis, 
King of the Outer Isles. Ah ! Ah I They pale, 
They pale like mist, wind blown, along the sea, 
They pale into the splendour of your dawn- 
See, see its brightness. . . . 

Atl. Surely I but sleep ! 

WUl no one waken me ? . . . 

Seer. [Turning to go.\ Hail and farewell. 

Atl. Tarry a moment, speak, tell me the truth. 
Do you not mock me ? 

Seer. Nay, my word is spoken. 

Hereafter I will look on thee — ^but now . . . 

Atl. Tell me, tell me thy name. 

Seee. My lips are closed. [Exit. 
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Atl. Tarry a moment! Gone ! So much unsaid ! 
Surely I had not asked this greatness, Claudas. 
I dream ! But if I wake and find it truth, 
I will be worthy ! Yea, I swear it, Claudas. 

Pal. [Approaching.] Aylmar, the dawn is climbing 
up the sky. 
We tarry here too long. Where is the Seer 1 
Atl. Gone I 

Pat,. Gone ! And you. What tidings have you 
heard? 
What hath befallen 1 

Atl. Tell me, Palamon, 

You look at me so strangely, am I changed 1 

Pal. Why do you ask 1 

Atl. Surely so great a thing 

Comes not without some token, Palamon ! 
Can one grow to a King and no change noted 1 
You marvel at my words now, but hereafter 
All shall be plain. There is a Power — nay Powers, 
Undreamed on. Spirits' unseen influences 
Drive us we know not wither. Let us on. 
To-day the dead fight, and shall overcome. 
I sheathe my blade. I sheathe my blade, my Claudas ! 

[They go out together in the widening dawn. 
The torch lies smoking between the rocks, 
and ever more feebly flickering. But 
the sea is silver, and breaks in full quiet 
under the rocks that are wrapt in 
purple haze ; and above, the Seer, a 
wild and lonely figure, detached against 
the sky, turns his sightless gaze and 
outstretched hands towards the rising 
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Scene II. — A chamber in the Castle — that same 
chamber which witnessed the appearance of 
Claudas and the awakening of Ygrainb. Night 
is newly fallen. Torches light the room and 
there is the glow of a fire in one corner. The 
curtains of tapestry which conceal the archway 
through which Finn entered are drawn, but there 
is a second archway, a little to the left of the 
window, and over this they are looped back 
tightly , disclosing a sleeping chamber. Ygbainb 
is seated on the couch in an attitude betraying 
nervous strain. Laurel has taken a seat at her 
feet. She has evidently been playing on the 
harp, and has sunk down, overcome with strong 
emotion. 

Ygb. Too sad a song thou singest to thy harp. 
Latt. Should I not sing of death, that draws so near? 

Tgb. Nay, but of love, and meetings unforeseen 
Of friends long looked for. Tell me, hast thou 

wrought 
The robe I bade thee? 

Lau. Yea, with many tears. 

Ygb. It is my winding sheet, and this fair phial 
That reddens in the light, a stirrup cup. 
To speed me to my love. 

Lau. Ah, woe ! Woe ! Woe ! 

The dark of death falls over all my life ; 
Seeing thee die, how shall I live again ? 

Ygb. How show I, Laurel ? Fair and round of lip 
And joyous? For I must dissemble now. 
And feign him love, and lull him into sleep. 
That I may rock him to a deeper rest. 
That dawning shall not break. This bitterness 
Holds my life, yet, that I must go to him 
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Thus from another's arms. Shall he not know ! 
Shall he not understand? Give me the torch. 
Are all things seemly? Here is wine, the last 
Our lips shall taste before the wine of death 
Ease them of thirst for ever. Hast thou learned 
The song I told thee? 

Lau. Yea, Queen beloved. 

All things are done, and now the darkness draws 
Across our little day to the last hour. 
Doest not thou tremble feeling it so nigh ? 
Ah ! Turn again to life. Life is yet gladsome. 

Tor. It is, it is the hour — ^the fated hour ! 
All fear has left me now. I do not ask 
Anything more of life ; for such as I 
What more has life of gladness ? To have slept 
Within another's arms ; another's kiss 
Pressed on my cold, reluctant lips. Ah, Claudas ! 

\_She rises feverishly. 
Claudas, my Claudas ! If 1 come to you. 
His kisses washed away in his own blood. 
Will you disown me? Will you put me by? 
Laurel ! Why do you shrink, why do you weep 1 
Ah, will it not be well, having awaked 
To all my loss, to close my eyes again 
And shut them to this emptiness of life ? 
What if it were a dull oblivious sleep 
And darkness? Surely, surely even then 
His love would fold me round and comfort me. 
Think you the dead shall wake? 

Lau. Aye, surely, madam. 

Ygr. And bear that image which they bore in life? 
Will old loves outlast death ? 

Lau. Love cannot die. 
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Ygr. Ah! but old hatreds. What if these should 
live] 
Would not he come between me and my love, 
Forbid me his embrace, and in the presence 
Of all the shades claim me again. Ah, Laurel ! 
I see Lavaine, who fell in his young prime, 
Eise up to curse our loves. I see him show 
The sword-thrust thro' his heart, the cloven gold 
Of sunny hair sheared by the battle axe. 
And Finn, who slew Lavaine and made me his — 
Finn, who slew Claudas — ah, if I could die 
First, I would send my spirit on the wind 
To mix with thine, my Claudas. 

Lau. Ah, have pity ! 

Have pity on thyself ! The Hand of God 
Shall strike him down. 

Ygr. I am the Hand of God. 

Laurel, what will you do when I am dead 1 

Lau. Why will you die? 

Ygr. To what end should I live ? 

Tell me what will you do when I am dead? 

Latj. I too shall die. 

Ygr. Ah, wherefore 1 To what end 1 
List, Laurel. Did I dream or was it truth 
That dusked upon me 1 Does Sir Aylmar love you ? 

Lau. He loves me. 

Yor. You shall go to him a bride 

Worthy a King. I heard a whispering 
That he had landed on the northern shore 
To avenge Lavaine. Prodigies mark his coming. 
And one who watched among the waving reed 
That clothes the sandbanks, saw among the rocks, 
All in a whitening dawn, the aged Seer 
Anoint him with the anointing of a King. 
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Lau. I heard. Each -word, each half a word of him 
I gathered to my heart. 

Yqr. You shall go to him 

Garbed as a queen, and all bedecked with gems. 

Latj. He would not know me so, and I should fear 
The mocks of the rough soldiers, and the ways 
Of the wild wood, so lonely even by day. 
But ah, my tears, like long white strings of pearls. 
Before his coming shall run down, Queen, 
For thoe and for thy purpose. 

Ygb. Do not weep. 

I charge tliee do not weep. I am as glad 
As any maid upon her marriage night. 
And shy with strange new trembling. If I might 
I would forget the sweetness of his kiss 
To feel it as at first. Come — let us in — 
I would forget the sweetness of his kiss. 
And beautiful, as once, long, long ago. 

{They go in to the sleepinr/ chamber, and the 

curtain is drawn across hiding them. 

Nert moment Thora enters with Finn. 

Finn. I will not go to-night. 

Thora. No, for the Gods 

Have blinded you, and darkened both your eyes 
And shut your ears, having writ woe upon you. 

Finn. I tell you none has stood before my might. 
Claudas, of whom the poets, in their lay. 
Sang as a golden eagle soaring high 
Up to a golden sun ; my arrow pierced, 
And brought him to my feet. I robbed his nest 
And set my yellow gosling on the eyrie 
That he had watched on. Did Lavaine withstand? 
Am I not King of Galis and the Isles 1 
Shall Aylmar yet prevail ? Hear how the winds, 
Wailing, and all that weeping of the heavens 
Portend his fall. 
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Thora. Or tliine. 

Finn. I say 'tis false 1 

And, false or true, I will not go to-night. 
I say she loves me ! She has waked at last. 
My danger stirred her. When I parted from her 
She could not speak for tears. 

Thora. 0, thou blind fool ! 

Tears ! tears for thee ! 

Finn. She sent for me to-night. 

She waits my coming as she waited never ; 
Flushed at my look, and drooped her eyes, my mother. 
I say she is awaked, she is an image 
Of carven stone no more ; slie is a woman I 
Her love shall fill the days to be with light ; 
And voices of our children round my knee 
Shall pray for me, and purge my soul of sin. 

Thoka. Ah woe ! Ah woe ! 

Finn. What woe doest thou proclaim 1 

Thoea. That I should suckle children, rocked asleep 
With song, and waking ever to my love. 
And watch their growth to manhood ; mark when first 
This rode, that drew the bow, that laughed to see 
The sun shine on drawn sword ; and in the end, 
Not dying with the light upon my eyes. 
Behold the darkness of calamity 
Shadow thy ways. If I should hold thee, son, 
Dead in my arms, what should avail of comfort 1 

Finn. The life of man is dark, and dark the end, 
And none shall prophecy before it fall 
How it shall be and when. Therefore, my mother, 
Best seems it me to strive no more with Fate, 
Laying this heavy record on the soul 
Of dreadful sin. For I have known full well. 
Cleaving his heart, how with his dying look 
He hath cleft mine. Yea now, he is asleep, 
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No more remembering all that pain of death 

And sudden darkness. Nor hath he at heart 

The splendour of the days when he was crowned ; 

Nor doth desire of love, nor memory 

Of women's kisses vex him any more. 

But in this life all this we must remember : 

The coming of the end that blackens all 

The roses of our garlands at the feast ; 

And memory of things past ; and weariness 

Of splendour and the crown that weighs on us, 

And yet we cannot put it from our brow ; 

And we are grieved, having desire of love 

Impossible, and visions haunt our sleep 

Which may not see the day, for all man's life 

Holds not fulfilment of the one man's dreams. 

And now I will contend no more, nor stain 

My hands with blood. Let Aylmar share my crown. 

Perchance the heavens will grant me peace of heart. 

And I may live a few more days on earth 

In quietness, for I am very weary. 

Thora. Awake ! Awake ! Thou dreamest, and the 
sleep 
Which no dream breaks, is nigh thee. 

Finn. Nay, I wake ! 

It is no dream ; the past was one long dream 
Of blood and fear. I wake ! Look where she comes ! 

[As he speaks Yohaine has entered. She is 
robed splendidly, hi rich crimson, with 
an over vest of white. The loose hang- 
ing sleeves display her beautiful arms. 
A coronet is on her head, and a floating 
veil of silver tissue glitters above the 
masses of her hair. She moves queen- 
like, and Laurel, who follows her 
hesitating, fighting with a terrible 
emotion of fear and grief, at last 
becomes calm. As if under a spell, she 
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watches silent and dreamy eyed, the 
least movement of Yokainb, and often 
passing her hand across her eyes seems 
to demand the answer to some strange 
douht. 

Finn. Ah, like a bright star moving down the sky, 
Wliich all the planets and the sleeping earth 
Forget their constant motion to behold. 
Rocking like boats upon the quiet tide 
Of beauty moving to a silent song. 

Thora. Blind art thou, son. 

Finn. Blinded by too much light. 

Kiss me, Ygraine. 

Thora. The gods have left our house ; 

I hear the spirits of thy fathers weep 
Among the pines. 

Finn. They weep as envying me, 

And on their bat-like wings beat towards this light. 

Thora. Surely the lightning blinds and slays at 
once. \_She goes out. 

Finn. Hast thou no word, Ygraine? 

Ygr. Nay ! To what purpose 

Should I be speaking ? All the air meseems 
Is eloquent with voices. Yet, my Lord, 
If thou wouldst bid me speak, let other lips 
First utter aU for me that I should say. 
Sii^, Laurel, sing. Alas it is a trifle, 
A sad, strange song, that from the piping wind 
Of spring foreboding autumn, rang itself 
Into my ear. A lay of little mirth. 

Finn. Great joy is never mirthful. Laurel, sing. 

Lau. [Sings-I What is, what is this love of ours, 
We hold so dear, we hold so sweet? 
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If thou couldst measure it by hours, 
The happy summer smiling hours, 
Alas, how frail ! Alas, how fleet ! 
This love of ours. 

What is, what is this love of ours 1 
Laughing, we do our kisses wrong. 
And joy shall weep in wintry hours, 
When all the field is bare of flowers ; 
Alas, how sad ! Alas, how strong, 
This ghost of all that love of ours. 

Finn. The ghost of love ! of old remembered love ! 
If love should live beyond the grave, Ygraine. 
Why doest thou start 1 Now seems all life so full 
Of gladness, I have yet no thought to die. 

Tgr. If thou wouldst live, speak low ; there is an 
angel 
Hears, and against thy spoken joy of life, 
If some strange power withold him not, will write 
The doom of death. 

Finn. Wherefore ? 

Ygr. Look in thy heart. 

[Finn starts violently. 
Look to the book of all men's lives and deaths, 
For when the cup of life is at the sweetest 
Do not they strike it down, who make our life 1 

Finn. The sweet is now. Come, come Ygraine and 
taste, 
Before the dregs are bitter on the lip. 

[They pass beyond the curtains. Laufbl ■;< 
left alone, speechless, stunned, and 
silenced by Ygraine's last look ( f warn- 
ing, and her finger laid on her lip to 
command her secrecy. She paces to 
and fro, and at last sinks on the couch. 
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Gut. [Enters hastily.] Where is the King? Is no 
one here — ^how, you 1 
Laurel ! Alone I Was not the Queen here with you t 

Lau. Tho Queen was hf re, but now. 

Gut. Ah, and the King? 

Lau. The King? The King? 

Gut. Speak, speak ! Do you not hear ? 

The King I say. Where is he? 

Lau. Quietly ! 

The King is very weary, and he sleeps. 

Gut. He sleeps 1 I must awake hina. 

Lau. [Bising.] Sir, you cannot 1 

Gut. Where is he ? 

Lau. In his chamber. 

Gut. And Ygraine? 

Lau. They sleep, I say, they sleep. If you awake 
him. . . . 
If you can wake him. . . . 

Gut. I must waken him. 

There is a rumour running on all lips, 
Sir Aylmar with his force is on our heels. 
He will be here e'er morn. 

Lau. Is this the truth? 

Gut. No more, nor less. 

Lau. Ha ! ha ! now I could laugh. 

Oh ! I could laugh. 

Gut. Is this a time for laughter ? 

Let pass, let pass ; or must I use my force 
Against a woman? 
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Lau. Go and wake the King 1 

Aye, wake him, if thou canst, and do not fear 
To shake him. He is sleeping very soundly. 

Gut. What is that cry? 

Lau. The hooting of the owl. 

Crying before a death. 

Guy. Ha ! by God's blood ! 

I heard a cry within. 

[He rushes within the curtains. 

Lau. \Breaks into wild hysterical laughter, and 
calls after him.'] Ha, does he sleep so sound, so 
very sound? 

Cry to him that the foe is at the gate ! 

Say Claudas leads them, and the dead Lavaine. 

Your news is stale, Sir Guy. . . . Stale ! Stale ! 
Ha ! ha ! 

Gut. [Within.] Oh, woe I woe! woe! The King — 
the King is slain ! 

Thora. \Entering.] Alas, what is that cry ? 

Gut. \Conies out.] The King is slain. 

Thora. Where is the Queen? 

Gut. Within. 

Thora. I will go to her. 

Lau. \Irvterposing herself.] Nay ! Wherefore wilt 
thou go ? 

A Kniqht. [Hastening in.] Where is the King? 
The foe is at the gate — is in our midst. 
Where is the King? 
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Ygr. [^Suddenly stands in the doorway, and draw- 
ing the curtain shows King Finn, crowned, 
robed, and dead. A sudden quiet falls upon 
all who hear her.\ The King ! The King is 
sleeping. 

Look where he sleeps \ No dreams disturb him now. 

Surely no foe shall ever vex him more ! 

But all the tyranny of life is ended, 

And he enfranchised in the world of shadows. 

Thoba. Thou, too, shalt die I 

[She draws her dagger. 

Gut. Nay ! Wouldst thou slay the Queen ? 

Thora. Yea, I would slay her who has slain my son. 

Tor. It needs not, for I too, I too shall sleep. 

\A wail breaks from the lips of Laurbl. 
But without, there is a tramp of feet, 
and Atlmar enters with his soldiers. 
In the confusion none notes Ygrainb 
clutch suddenly at her heart. 

Atl. Where is the King? 

Several. The King ? The King is slain ! 

Lau. The Queen ! Look to the Queen ! 

Ygr. Welcome, Sir Aylmar ! 

King of South Galis and the Isles. My lip 
Salutes thee e'er I pass. 

Atl. Who did this thing? 

Ygr. My hand alone ! 

Atl. Alas, thy lip is wan. 

The print of death is stamped upon thy brow. 
Whose is thy death? 

[For the Queen is pale and swaying, and all 
gaze on her. 
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Ygr. None other hath the praise. 

Nor is my dying from her knife that glanced 
So nigh my heart. But seeing that my life 
And all its meaning is so bitter now 
Upon the lip, reluctant of the draught, 
I did not think to drain the utmost dregs. 
But left the cup unquaffed. Ah, surely, surely 
My soul shall outrun his that is so heavy 
With all the blood of Claudas and Lavaine. 
Yea, and my blood is also on his head. 
And now I would begone — for I know well 
That somewhere in the dark whither I go 
I shall meet him ! And my spilt soul shall be 
Upgathered in the last embrace of love. 
Ah, Claudas ! Claudas ! Claudas ! Come to me. 
Dark, all is dark, my Claudas, all is dark ! 

She sways to her fall. Atlmak and Laurel 
go to lift her. Then he rises. 

Atl. a little let me look on her, and then 
Bear her away, and deck her for her death, 
Queenly, for queenly was her life and death. 

[To Thora. 
For thee, altho' I know thou wouldst have slain me, 
And slain her also, I have pity on thee. 
Bury thy son with all his state upon him. 
And get thee hence for ever to some isle 
Beaten about with ocean. Peradventure 
Heaven will yet pardon thee. 

Thora. Nay, but I go. 

Seeking no pardon. King, of Gods or men ; 
A very little way I have to go. 
For surely on the wind I hear mj- son 
Crying to me, and I must after him. 
Now art thou King of Galis and the Isles, 
And all the rueful writing of our house 
Is sealed by death. Joy, therefore, thou in life. 
For no man knows the end before it fall. 
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[She passes out. Suddenly Atlmar looks 
up, and sees the old Hind Seer coming 
towards him down a lane of men. 

Sber. Hail, King of Galis and the Isles ! 

Soldiers. [Clashing shield and spear.J Hail King ! 

[They form a ring round him, the light 
glancing upon their helmets and up- 
lifted weapons. In that moment 
Atimar looks across the dead body of 
Ygeaine, and his eyes meet those of 
Laurel. Their hands meet and their 
lips. 

Curtain. 
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